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ABSTIACT 

This document contains three reseat^ reports dealing 
with teacher education in the U.S. "Changing Patterns of Teacher 
Education," by Atkin and Saths, attempts to (a) highlight innovative 
trends in preservice and inservice training; (b) outline relevant 
political, economic, and social factors; and (c) identify resulting 
policy issues, "The Effect of Innovations on Staffing Patterns and 
Teacher Boles," by Hyer and HcClure, discusses 14 innovative 
practices now being used. The paper focuses on (a) rationale for 
adoption; (b) changes which resulted in instructional strategies; (c) 
teacher tasks and staffing patterns; li) changes in resources; (e) 
use of technology and building design; (f) capital and operating 
costs; and (g) evaluation. "Staffing Patterns and costs in 
Alternative Educational Futures," by Kiesling, discusses four 
promising educational practices that may be available by the 1980s. 
The first section of this paper discusses likely ramifications of 
present-day educational innovations. Section two presents four types 
of future schools which are suggested by present reforms* Section 
three illustrates staffing and cost ramifications and estimates* The 
appendix is entitled "Individualization of Instruction and 
Educational Beform and Criticism." (JS) 
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PHEii'ACE 



Within the franework of the programe of work of the Education Gom- 
K.it:;ee, che OEGI) has over the last few years undertaken an analysis of 
various aspects of teacher policies in primary and secondary education. 

Ac zhe heart of the problens which confront Kenber countries in the 
transforr.ation of the teachers' roles are teacher education and new 
pattern of teacher tasks. These problems were analysed in an earlier 
OECD publication: The Teacher a nd Educational Change - A Hew Role . 

Work and discussions among experts have led to a series of preliminaqr 
conclusions concerning trends in the two areas mentioned above and these 
have been published imder the title; Wew Patterns of Tea.her Education and 
•Tasks: General Analysis . This analysis was based on a nuirfoer "of case- 
studies of innovations in Member countries, which seem to respond to some 
of the key questions in the future development of the teaching profession. 

The interest shown in these analyses has encouraged the Secretariat 
to publish the Host significant of them in a series of volumes. Each 
volur^e contains either country studies dealing with both teacher education 
and teacher tasks or studies which concern the more general aspects of 
training policies and changes in teacher tasks and working conditions. 
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SUMMARY 



The objectives of this report are to hi^shlight innovative trends in 
pre-service and in-service training ol teachers in the United States; to 
outline sone political, economic, and social factors that provide con- 
text for these trends; and to identify resulting policy issues. Tic 
analysis was conducted by reviewing descriptions of teacher education 
developr.ents and by visiting selected sites. 

There is no single pattern that characterizes recent developments 
in the initial and continuing education of teachers in the United States. 
Political conflicts emphasize questions of control of teacher education, 
and the contending groups include universities, legislatures, executive 
branches of governEent, state education agencies, local public school 
districts, and the organized profession. Ideological differences have 
led to the establisbnent of dozens of programs, sometimes at a single 
institution, that stress different goals. In some instances, a business 
and industry metaphor is prevalent in the programs; in other instances a 
"growth and development" metaphor based on the abilities and predilec- 
tions of the individual student is prevalent. 

Key policy issues focus on recruitment of teachers, the require- 
ments for a teaching license, the question of control of teacher educa- 
tion, the determination of an appropriate scientific base for educa- 
tional practice, effective strategies for teacher education, the degree 
of standardization that is necessary and desirable, the relationship 
between teacher education, activities at a university and other functions 
of the university, and finally evaluation and description of the hundreds 
of different teacher education programs that are found in the United 
States. 
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I. SOME COiraEJCIUAL PACIOES 



N 

A. Governr:ental Influences; Planning and Ilanap:er.ient 

While there is little attempt to coordinate national or state 
policy in housing, welfare, transportation, health, education, and other 
human services in the United States, trends in these fields are not 
entirely independent. During any single administration, there is a dis- 
cernible cast to both the substance aiii the style of social policy for- 
mulation and its imT^lementation, partly because of the philosophical and 
political beliefs of each president and state governor. 

True, the differences in approach to the varioiis spheres of social 
policy are as apparent as the similarities. A physician is usually con- 
sidered to be self-employed (thoi^h he often works in a facility sup- 
ported by the public), A teacher is under contract to a governmental 
unit# As a result, policies differ as attempts are made to manipulate, 
for example, the incentive systems. Nevertheless, governmental policy 
in health, transportation, welfare, hoaxsing, and education in recsnt 
years has been characterized by features such as 'the following: efforts 
to determine in as unambiguous a fashion as possible the objectives of 
the varioiis "delivery systems", administrative guidelines that systema- 
tize strategies for the attainment of the specified objectives through 
sophisticated managerial techniques, ambitioiis attempts to measure bene- 
fits against costs, firm rhetoric asserting the primacy of local initia- 
tives and responsibility, options that increase certain elements of 
choice for the "consumer", and press\ires to cut costs - particularly 
costs to the taxpayers. 

Regardless of the partisan political bases for the goals advanced 
and articulated by any particular administration, policy analysis 
characterised by such procedures has become a prominent feature of 
governmental planning — especially since the early days of the Kennedy 
administration in the United States when Robert McNamara began to intro- 
duce highly rationalized management procedures into the operations of 
the Department of Defense. It is a central contention in this report 
that teacher education patterns have gradually become more responsive to 
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governjaental and political pressures and trends such as those outliiied 
above, and concomitantly somewhat less responsive to traditional sources 
of initiatives within the profession during the past ten years. The 
same statement can be nade of medical and social work education. And 
the reasons are attributable in significant measure, though not entirely, 
to the aggressive implementation of certain governsiental planning and 
management techniques. Therefore some of these techniqtaes will be 
sketched in the following paragraphs to establish part of the social, 
political, and economic contexts for an examination of teacher education 
development. 

For the avowed and laudable purposes of reasserting civilian con- 
trol over military operations in the early 1960«s, I^Namara introduced 
to the Department of Itefense decision-making procedures that attempted 
to move away from adjudication of the claims and demands of competing 
special interest groups solely on the basis of power and Influence, and 
toward objective analysis of goals and costs. For example, instead of 
balancing the pressures within the Na^/y for greater attention to sub- 
marines as against battleships, or weighing Air Force proposals against 
those of battleship admirals, rfcNamara demanded a clear delineation of 
the object Ives for which the military system under consideration was to 
be designed; he then demanded careful analysis of alternative methods of 
achieving the objectives, includirg detailed projections of the costs of 
each of the alternatives. Decisions were made based on assessment of 
objectives, costs, and benefits. It was thought that this proced\ire , 
taken directly from industrial management, served to wrest control from 
narrow specialists who were seen as protecting existing though possibly 
outmoded practices and power, thereby putting responsibility more 
clearly in the hands of elected political leaders. 

President Johnson was powerfully impressed with the ^fcNamara 
approach in the Pentagon. He mandated in 1965 that all cabinet officials 
employ henceforth the managerial techniques brought to the Pentagon by 
Robert feNamara — and in each of the federal agencies. The Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare was, and is, in the forefront of an 
attempt to use the new managerial styles — in part because health, wel- 
fare, and education expenditures are huge, and rising, and seemingly 
uncontrollable , 

In the United States, education is a responsibility of each of the 
f\fty states rather than a primary responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment. However, in each of the fifty states techniques developed at the 
national level have begun to assume greater prominence because the tools 
of management and planning touted in Washington seemed powerful to the 
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governors. Just as the President amassed a huge budgetary staff in a 
unit now called the Office of Management and Budget, each of the state 
governors has built a budgetary c^^oup, often formally constituted in a 
unit called a Bureau of the Budget. The Office of Managecient and Budget 
and the state-based budget bureaux have been staffed overwhelmingly with 
individuals trained in management, business administration, economics, 
and operations research* One of the results of this particular trend is 
the demand for incontrovertible data as a basis for policy as well as a 
justification of expenditures, 

V/hile the current political niood in America diminishes some of the 
power of federal agencies, the techniques of program planning and manage- 
ment developed in Washington, then, have migrated to the individual 
states. It is somewhat ironic that at a tine when Washington officials 
have become somewhat skeptical about the advantages of planning program- 
ming budi^eting systems and operations research, particularly in the 
social sphere, state legislatures and state executive departments sustain 
undiminished enthusiasm for the techniques. One reason for the disparity 
between Washington and the state governments may be that Washington 
agencies have had more experience. But it is also probably a fact that 
the managerial techniques are used as much to cut costs as to improve 
policy. Accountability laws are passed in the various state legisla- 
tures partly as a method for developing a seemingly rational plan for 
executive and legislative decision-making that seeras to require a reduc- 
tion of expenditures, 

B. The Scientific Base for Educational Fi^actice 

A closely related expectation of educational planners is for 
"objectivity" in educational discourse and decisions. There is, as a 
result, a quest for establishment of the scientific basis for educa- 
tional practice, including teacher education. If scientific principles 
can govern educational practice, the resulting rationality diminishes 
the ijifluence of powerful interest groups and special pleading. 

There are additional benefits to employing scientific styles of 
discourse when discussing educationa] policy and practice. Science tends 
to be valued highly. Scientific and highly rationalized terminology 
often mask controversial assumptions -underlying any attempt to modify 
teaching. For example, approaches to instruction based on behavior- 
modification theory and proximate positive reinforcement are usually 
advocated on the basis of laboratory experiments that demonstrate the 
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apparent efficacy of these techniques in teaching skills like computa- 
tion, reading, and spelling. The values that underlie such approaches 
to huaan learning are less subject to challenge if it is assumed that 
scientifically-derived practices represent clearly superior approaches 
to those derived primarily from tradition without a similar scientific 
base . • 

It is characteristic of policy analysis at both federal and state 
levels that specialists in the various social service fields are viewed 
with suspicion* Because we are not pleased with health care systems or 
educational systems, and because the provision of these services is ex- 
pensive and growing more so, there is a widespread view that profess- 
ionals must be more responsive to the public they serve. Just as it is 
asserted that defense is too important to leave to the generals and ad- 
mirals, and medicine too important to leave entirely in the hands of 
physicians, it is said that education is too critical an enterprise to 
be left entirely in the hands of professional educators. Highly sophis- 
ticated management procedures, based where possible on scientific re- 
search, seem an appropriate method of improving social acco\mt ability* 
Research findings offer a method of freeing policy formulation from the 
overriding influence of professionals. However, vrhile there must be a 
continuing search for a scientific base for educational practice, even 
those researchers who are most committed to this quest usually acknow- 
ledge the primitive nature of the present scientific base of teaching 
or teacher education. 

It is a question how well the prevalent planning styles in the 
United States match the state of rationality of the teaching or teacher 
education enterprises. The techniques brought to the Pentagon by Mr. 
McNamara accommodate poorly to ambiguous data, conflicts in values, con- 
fusion over goals, and lack of agreement about priorities. 

To anticipate one of the recomendations of this report, we do well 
to separate. the scientific and readily rationalizable aspects of teacher 
education from considerations of worth, purpose, and desirability. 
Where a rational base is firm, it should be used. But not all educa- 
tional discourse yields to objective analysis. Vfhat is lost and what is 
gained when we move away from a style of decision-making based primarily 
on judgments of informed practitioners that, however poorly, accommodate 
many highly impressionistic data and toward procedures that demand ob- 
ject ivity^b^t as a result may focus on events and outcomes that mask 
controversial philosophical assmptions? This question is paramo\xnt 
but all too frequently ignored. 



Cm Ideology and Politics 



As a matter of fact, as will be stressed repeatedly in this report, 
there are powerfiil ideological crosscurrents in American teacher educa^ 
tion that reflect competition for power among different groups as wt^ll 
as basic philosophical disagreements. This report describ'* ' " -rams at 
certain teacher education institutions that essentially si j± 

dozens of programs from which the student may make his choiue based on 
inclination and aptitude. At other institutions, performance -based 
teacher education programs have been established that seem to be a result 
of a dispassionate analysis of the competencies required by teachers, 
followed by systematic attempts to train prospective teachers for these 
skills. At still another teacher education institution, the emphasis is 
on ^'humanizing" the teacher education experience, which often means that 
the prospective teacher is expected to learn about himself as an indivi- 
dual before he can interact effectively with learners. 

In the United States, the arrs^ of teac'^sor education programs can 
be characterized by those who are pleased with the system as "diverse" 
and by those who are less satisfied as "chaotic". But despite govern- 
mental pressures toward systematic analyses of these programs, there is 
so little agreement in the United State-s about what characterizes an 
effective education in elementary or secondary schools that there is no 
clear pattern in emerging teacher education programs — xinless that 
pattern is patternlessness. 

Furthermore there is general dissatisfaction with teacher education, 
as there is with education generally, as there is with transportation 
policy, as there is with health delivery policy, as there is with social 
welfare policy. Americans in the 1970 *s are disenchanted with t;heir bold 
social policy initiatives of the I960*s. Brave new plans were set into 
motion then in housing, transportation, education, race relations, and. 
many other fields. Huge expenditures were directed toward alleviation 
of human injustice and ignorance. Ambitious claims were made by those 
officials who advocated the nev; programc, partly to hasten passage of 
needed legislation. However, the programs fell short of the expectations, 
and disillusionment has set in. 

The Congress established housing programs that seem to have des- 
troyed a sense of community, transportation programs that seem to have 
clogged urban areas and destroyed the environment, criminal justice pro- 
grams that have not reduced the rate of recidivism, and educational 
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programs that do not seem to have raised reading levels or improved em- 
ployabili^yj particxilarly of the poor. 

A retreat from the rhetoric of the I960»s characterizes the early 
1970's. At ?tme time welfare and health costs have soared, infla- 

tion rates . ^precedented, and governmental administrators and legis- 
lators are seeV.ng to hold down public expenditures, The new, sober 
mood in Washingtox: has resulted in fewer federal initiatives in all 
fields, including teu?,her education. There is the conviction that com- 
plex social problems are not as tractable as government planners thought 
in the I960's, For whatever reason, the shiny plans do not resxxlt in 
many heartening practices; the dreams turn sour. 

The mood of disillusionment in Washington matches a political 
philosophy that emphasizes the importance of local control and state- 
based decision making. To a degree, this development is associated with 
Watergate, but many observers believe that the Nixon administration 
would have turned considerable authority for social policy formulation 
back to the individual states as part of his "New Federalism" and his 
plans for "revenue sharing" regardless of Watergate-related developments. 
^ All of these events are transpiring at a time of sharply decreasing 
birthrates and therefore a lowered demand for formal schooling in the 
younger age groups, at a time of dramatically altered supply and demand 
picture for teachers, in a period wherein the teacher profession is or- 
ganizing rapidly and militant ly, and in a period wherein there is a 
financial and enrolment crisis in higher education. 

Accompanying the ideological conflict and confusion, as might be 
imagined, is a highly-charged political climate in the teacher education 
field with various groups competing for controls colleges of education, 
the organized profession, academics from the arts and htamanities, and 
public school districts, to name o^t a few. 

Governance of Teacher Education 

While the governance of teacher education is not the primaiy focus 
of this report, any description of emerging patterns of teacher education 
in the United States must emphasize questions of control because of the 
ideological chaos in the field. If the scientific base for educational 
practice and teacher education is primitive, and seemingly uncontrollable 
governmental expenditures are soaring, then the roles of legislatures, 
budget bureaux, state education agencies, teacher certification boards, 
and the courts become influential in a fashion unknown in nations that 
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may be less heterogeneous than the United States, or nations wherein 
the responsibilities for the formulation ol educational policy are more 
unambiguously established. 

The state and federal legislatures exert pressure of at least two 
kinds. Legislators frequently enunciate policy themes such as educa- 
tional equality, the need for pre-school education, improved access for 
adult education, and opportunities for career education. At the same 
time, political figures in the legislatures and executive departments 
clamor for results. 

The Federal Government enters the education scene out of a sense of 
national emer^^ency, as was the case when the Soviet Union launched the 
first space satellite and the American military posture was seen as 
threatened or as an agent to protect constitutionally-defined human 
rights ♦ as when school busing was mandated to redress the educational 
deprivation resulting from racial isolation. It is on the latter groiuids 
that federal courts have become particularly active in educational 
matters* The courts have pressed for plans that promote more equal 
financing of schools in wealthy and poor districts within a state, for 
example » ^ui^t as they played a key role in 195^ in declaring the 
"separate but equal" doctrine of racial isolation inherently unequal, as 
part of tt^exr attempt bo blanket education under the "equal protection'* 
provisions of the national Constitution. 

In recent years several state legislatures have passed "accounta- 
bility" laws. The laws take different forms in the various states in 
which they have been enacted. In some places it is mandated that per- 
foiwnance objectives be established for the various school programs and 
data collected revealing how well the objectives are achieved. In a 
similar vein, some states have required by law that performance-based 
teacher education programs be established. In other states the same 
purpose has been achieved by actions of the teacher certification 
boards. These actions result in considerable measure from a distrust of 
professional educators and disappointment in educational achievement 
test scores, particularly of poor children* 

few observers expect potent Federal initiatives in the education 
field in the I970*s. However, especially if the states receive funds 
through revenue sharing plans from the Federal Government, the various 
state legislatures may attempt to modify educational practices to a 
marked degree. Political forecasting is an inexact enterprise, however. 
While there are significant similarities across the fifty states, there 
is likely to be considerable variation in legislation affecting teacher 
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education, and the pattern is nowhere clear enough to make confident 
predictions. 

Let us turn to an examination of the emerging teacher organizations 
in order to portray one force of growing significance in the governance 
of American teacher education. J?roin teacher groups that aimed primarily 
to improve communication and professional identification, the teaching 
profession in the United States has moved rapidly in the past ten years 
toward trade unionism, For a variety of reasons, including the fact 
that education has no cohesive or strong voice in the United States des- 
pite the huge size of the profession, and teachers have seen themselves 
particularly vulnerable to governmental economizing, the teacher organi- 
zations have become more assertive and even strident. 

In the 1966-67 school year, there were ^ organized work stoppages 
among teachers involving 45,000 employees. In 1969-70, the number rose 
to 230 stoppages involving 117iOCO employees. In 1972-75, the number of 
stoppages totaled 1^3 and about 11J?,000 teachers were involved. 

One point of focus of teacher concerns (beyond the overriding issues 
of salary and working conditions) is the question of entry into the pro- 
fession and continuing training. Organized teacher groups are demanding 
a greater role in the certification and licensing procedure, partly to 
hold down the numbers of teachers seeking positions in a period of ap- 
parent high supply and low demand, and partly to play a greater role in 
designing preparation programs that often are seen as insufficiently 
practical and too highly theoretical. Teacher groups have been success- 
ful in recent years in changing the composition of teacher certification 
boards in several states to include more representatives of the organizeu 
profession. It is too early to gauge the full effect of this greater 
political power, but it is likely within a decade that teacher groups 
will exert influence at least as great as that of the organizations of 
school administrators in the development of training programs, in-service 
and pre-service. 

At the moment teacher organizations in the United States are not 
united. The largest group, consisting of about 1,^00,000, is the 
National Education Association. This group is unaffiliated with the 
trade union movement and derives its power from state-based affiliates 
that vary in size, influence and viewpoint. The American federation of 
Teachers is affiliated with the Aili/GIO. It is a smaller group con- 
sisting of 400,000 members with its magor power bases in New York and 
Chicago. While there is a widespread expectation that the two groups 
will merge, that expectation has existed for several years, and the mer- 
ger has not yet been consummated. If and when it happens, the influence 
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of the organized profession will become lauch stronger, and its role in 
teacher education, particularly but not exclusively continuing educa- 
tion of teachers, may well be paramount. 

There is considerable sentiment within the organized teaching pro- 
fession that the universities have come to pls^ too great a role in 
teacher preparation and certification. While the goals of the teaching 
profession expressed through the formal organizations are not yet clear, 
there are discernible pressiores toward the model of law or medicine. In 
these fields, practitioners play a key role in the licensing process, 
and the training institutions, though usually housed at universities, 
enjoy considerable autonomy from the other divisions of the xmiversity* 
A major emerging issue in Treacher education in the United States, antici- 
pating another conclusion in thii; report, is the degree to which teacher 
education should be integrated with university education broadly. As 
will be seen, there are strong (though at the moment few) pressures 
toward "profess ionalizat ion" and independence. 

For several decades, teacher education in the United States has 
been fully incorporated into the university, u^olike the situation in 
many ^uropean countries. Aspiring teachers receive the bachelors degree 
after four years of study; in fact it is required for certification in 
each of the fifty states. No one is seriously suggesting a return to 
the American normal schools even as autonomy in teacher education is ad- 
vocated. Separate and exclusive teacher education institutions are prac- 
tically non-existent at present in the United States. Those state- 
supported institutions that were created sixty and seventy years ago ex- 
clusively for the preparation of teachers have almost all by now become 
comprehensive universities* In fact the teacher education function has 
been de-emphasized as these colleges and universities have attempted to 
emulate the broad-based institution of higher learning. Arts and 
sciences have been stressed, rather than the professions. 

At the present time, responsibility for teacher education, pre- 
service and in-service, resides almost exclusively in various colleges 
of education that are integrated into universities. All of the emerging 
practices described in this report have begun to take root at such in- 
stitutions. While there will be continuing pressures to shift the locus 
of responsibility to either local school districts or to the organized 
profession or to both, and while legislatures and the cotirts will in- 
fluence the system, it is unlikely as far as organization of teacher 
education is concerned that these pressures will do more than increase 
the number of cooperative relationships among teacher education institu- 
tions ♦ local education authorities, and units of the organized profession. 



While it is true that local authorities and the organized profession 
have begun experimenting with teacher centers (soraewhat after the 
British model) as focal points for in-service teacher education, it is 
likely that even continuing education will never be separated completely 
from universities, fiatber, existing colleges of education will likely 
share in the total effort cooperatively with the new groups demanding a 
larger role* The results, as past practice and present trends portend, 
will probably be non-uniform and diffuse. 

E. A Cautionary Note 

While the cases in this report were chosen deliberately to demon- 
strate diversity and to provide the reader with some understanding of 
the range of new programs being developed in the United States, the 
study accuLTately conveys a picture of minimal uniformity and standardiza- 
tion* And variations are still emerging. Ihere is no clear pattern. 

Insofar as governmental" agencies mandate the use of managerial 
techniques such as prespecif ication of educational objectives, and 
"accountability" laws are passed in various states to match educational 
achievements against educational objectives, and a business mentality 
takes even firmer root in American social policy formulation, then sub- 
stantive uniformity may follow procedural orthodoxies. The move toward 
performance-based teacher education in the United States, perhaps the 
single most powerful trend in American teacher education, is essentially 
a "management by objectives" approach drawn from standard industrial and 
business practice; PBTE leaders even talk about "products" of thf> system. 
Various legislative actions and the apparent attraction to PBTE among 
colleges of education suggest that this movement may indeed be the major 
wave of the next several years. 

Nevertheless American educational policy during the last twenty 
years has been characterized by a rapidly changing series of fresh 
priorities* It is not at all clear that today's major educational prob- 
lem or panacea is tomorrow's. Indeed recent history suggests the con- 
trary. In the early 1960«s Americans were concerned about education of 
the gifted. This focus was replaced after a few years by initiatives to 
improve education of the poor, particularly of poor blacks. One Com- 
missioner of Education in the late 1960«s proclaimed the highest priority 
in American education as the right to read* His successor shifted to 
career education. And so it goes. There is considerable faddism in 
American education, including teacher education. Each new priority is 
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highlighted in the popular press and the professional journals, then 
forgotten a few years later when the next crisis claims professional and 
popular attention. 

But to this point, despite the passionate and often contentious 
rhetorical fireworks, the major characteristic of the American educa- 
tional system, including teacher education, has been its inertia. It is 
a large system* The millions of people who are responsible for sustain- 
ing it, for making the day-by-day decisions, will probably continue to 
control its destiny to a greater degree than governmental proclamations 
or editorial exhortations^ The reader is cautioned that the innovative 
practices described in the report are not widespread - only suggestive. 
They are presented to outline the practices featured by the "opinion 
leaders". But the opinion leaders have not yet found a way to affect 
American education profotmdly, though their writings flood the journals 
and their speeches resound through the halls at professional conventions. 

Only those who staff the system can make signif\cant changes, and 
these teacher educators, like the teachers in the public schools, tend 
to modify practice slowly. They draw from the new techniques those that 
seem to match their own tastes and abilities, rejecting the others not 
obviously or loudly, but rather by inaction. Overall educational change 
is slow in a huge system, a fact continually disappointing if not frtis- 
trating to those people in the profession and in government who are con- 
vinced that they know the steps necessary to improve practice and make 
schools more effective. 

Some of the policy implications of this diffuse ai¥i clouded teacher 
education picture will be suggested later in the report - after a docu- 
mentation of some of the specific and conflicting trends. 

II. THE PATTERNS 

This section of the report describes the highlights of certain in- 
novative teacher education programs found in the United States. Several 
serious limitations in the accounts of these programs must be cited at 
the outset. Many of the descriptions included here are based on the 
documents that were assembled at the various sites during the course of 
our visits. Because programs evolve^ because written materials as such 
cannot completely convey the nuances of programs that their sponsors feel 
are quite important, our report may not represent entirely accurately what 
is in fact being done in these locations • We had neither the time nor the 
resources to assess completely the accuracy of the descriptions we received. 



A second aerious problem facing anyone attempting to describe soae- 
thing as amorphous as a teacher education program is that of selective 
perceptions. The elements we chose to report in our description ob- 
viously represent only a small part of what we could have Included in 
this narrative. It is likely that the developers of the programs we 
visited would have chosen to highlight different aspects of their pro- 
grams or would have elected to highlight them in different contexts. We 
apologize in advance to these developers and to the reader for any dis- 
tortions we have introduced into our descriptions and trust that our 
colleaguBS will in good spirit help to correct any inaccuracies. 



A. Offerinp; of Options 

A definitive trend in teacher education in the United States is 
that of single institutions offering multiple programs in teacher educa- 
tion. Students interested in becoming elementary school teachers at 
these institutions can elect an off-campus or an on-campus training pro- 
gram; can choose a series of courses geared toward urban education or 
stay in a mainstream of courses aimed at the general population of stu- 
dents; can select a program with a particular philosophical bent, such 
as behavior modification or open education, etc. An institution that is 
singularly and prominently characterized by the offering of an array of 
programs is the University of Massachusetts. Recently, the School of 
Education of the University of Massschusetts was presented a "distin- 
guished achievement" award from the American Asrociation of Colleges for 
Teacher Education (AACTE) for the aore than twenty teacher education pro- 
grams offered there. The award is an indication that options are con- 
sidered exempleu^y practice. 

The presentation of an almost bewildering number of alternative pro- 
grams to students headed for the teaching profession is based partly on 
a lack of confidence in the efficacy of the governing process as it is 
usually practised by university faculties. "We do not believe that a 
program orthodoxy within a School of Education faculty should be decided 
by a 5-4 vote," said Dean Dwight Allen during our visit to the University 
of Massachusetts, "and neither do we believe that a program should be so 
bland as to be acceptable to all competing views. The way out is to have 
multiple programs." Additional arguments given in support of multiple 
programs included the following: No one knows the best way to prepare 
students for a teaching role. In fact, many people are stimulated by and 
conuaitted to ideas of preparing prospective teachers in particular and 
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different ways. Commitinent on the part of faculty and students to a 
program would increase to the degree that the faculty could design, con- 
trol admissions, emd operate the program on their own terms and to the 
extent that the students could choose to select the program. 

To administer the number of options available to students, to screen 
proposals for new programs, and to consider termination of unsuccessful 
ones, the School established a Teacher Preparation Council. This group, 
composed of ten faculty raembers appointed by the Dean, passes judgment 
upon proposed programs emanating from interested teams of faculty and 
graduate students* In general, programs are approved if they meet the 
following guidelines adjudged by the Council /I?:* 

"1. The proposed program or component should have an ex- 
plicit and thoughtful rationale. The rationale should 
include : 

a. An explanation of the goals of the proposed pro- 
gram in terms of teachers, learners, schools and 
the wider society schools serve. (An explicit 
goal of combat ingsi^ac ism must be included here.) 

b. An explanation of how the various components of 
the proposed programs are designed to reach the 
goals and how they relate to one another. 

c* A reasoned explanation of the learning theory 

implicit in the program, 
d. An explicit statement of the terms in which the 

success of the program is to be assessed. 

2. A major component of any program should be in the clinical 
area and should involve working with other learners of other 
ages. We do not intend that these other learners necessarily 
be children nor do we intend that the clinical component be 
necessarily designed in conformity with current student 
teaching or internship practices. 

3. A major component of the program must be designed to 
help students develop both the capacity and inclination for 
reflective analysis. 1^ this we mean essentially the ability 
to learn from one's experience. It Implies learning of a 
second order — an ability to reflect not only upon one's 
own behavior but about the assumptions upon which one's 
behavior is based." 



♦ Figures in square brackets refer to Annex I ''References". 
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As an uiuiumbered afterthought, the statement includes the following 
postscript: "It/the proposaljwill also explicitly define how Massachu- 
setts certification requirements will be met."/27 

To encourage faculty and graduate students to submit proposals for 
an array of programs, the Teacher Preparation Program CouncilCTPPC) 
abolished all existing School of Education requirements, thus removing 
constraints from the thinking of faculty and graduate students as they 
defined new alternatives. A second step to encourage creativity on the 
part of program planners was taken by making arrangements with the 
Kassachusetts State Education Commissicaier concerning certification of 
students completing the University of Massachusetts program. In effect, 
it was agreed that if the TPPC were to attest that the,^aduates of the 
program had met the State certification requirements, then the students 
would be certified. Both of these steps, the elimination of school re- 
quirements and the establishment of an accommodation with the State Cer- 
tification Director, led to the approval of more than twenty new pro- 
grams during the several months after the prograi was inaugurated. Brief 
descriptions of some of the programs are included here. 

a. Urban Teacher Edu cation Prot^jaB 
This program is geared toward "developing teachers who will have 
political sophistication to the degree they can become reform strategists 
in the schools and systems in which they teach."/^ Students intern in 
inter-racial settings in Brooklyn, Pasadena, Philadelphia and in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. Students in this program are encouraged to develop 
relationships with students in and out of school by living in school 
neighborhoods. The off -campus experience is followed up by a period of 
evaluation seminars on campus designed to identify the student's 
strengths and weaknesses and to provide additional training in needed 
skills. 

b. Off -Campus Teacher Educatio n Program 
This program offers students a chance to do their intern-teaching 
in the type of school of the student's choice - no matter where the 
school is located. The Off-Campus Teacher Education Program offers the 
opportunity for students to work in schools with distinctive programs, 
such as differentiated staf f .ijig , jpen education, international schools 
in Europe, schools catering to special populations, e.g. American Indians, 
deaf children, schools working with the integrated-day concept. Stu- 
dents who have participated in the field aspect of the program are ex- 
pected on their return to campus to help in-coming students prepare for 



the student teaching role in these remote sites. Since almost 90^ of the 
students in the School of Education live in Massachusetts, one important 
goal of this program is that of '^deprovincializing" the prospective 
teachers. 

c. Explorations 

This prograia invites students to take a full academic year to ptir- 
sue their own interests in their own ways with the support and coxinsel 
of three co-directors. Student activities in this program include stu- 
dent teaching in public schools, staffing alternative schools, traveling 
around the world, auditing courses at the University, and many others. 

d. Open Education 

The University Laboratory School, Mark's Meadow, is the site of a 
teacher education program dedicated to the concepts of open education. 
Students are involved in this program over a three-year period with roles 
explicitly defined from gradual to total involvement in the school •s 
classrooms. There is a strong emphasis here on child development through 
a case study approach. The Mark's Meadow School is adjacent to the 
School of Education, but administratively it is part of the Amherst Pub- 
lic Schopl system^ 

e. Education in Community Services 

This program recruits students from a variety of fields all of which 
contribute to community services: law enforcement, mental health work, 
commimity agencies, etc. and works to develop in these persons a greater 
sensitivity to their own educative roles and how they relate to others' 
educative roles and to the broader community. 

This program assumes that "education is the legitimate realm of a 
wide range of institutions, and staff members of all social institutions 
could be more effective if they developed greater sensitivity to their 
own educative roles"^47. Students in this program work closely with a 
University program coordinator in several school locations within Massa- 
chusetts^ By involving themselves in meetings of community groups, with 
the work of community agencies, and with the schools, students are able 
to contribute to weekly seminars in a way that enriches their perspec- 
tives of how the functions of all social institutions can be enhanced 
through cooperation and understanding. 
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f . InteCTated-Day Teacher Education Program 

Pollowing the precept of Britain's Plowden Report that "the child 
is the agent of his own learning," this teacher education program in- 
volves students in a full-time commitment over a year's time to working 
in schools with the integrated-day plan. These students normally take 
coxiTses at the University in professional education as well. 

Other programs that were operational during our visit to Amherst 
included one m international education - providing cross cultural ex- 
periences designed to prepare elementary and secondary teachers to inter- 
nationalize education in the United States - and a program designed to 
explore alternative possible futures for society. There is no question 
that the range of choices open to students in the School of Education at 
the University of Massachusetts is varied and provocative. 

One problem that became apparent within the School of Education as 
the nmltiple programs were established was the need to establish some 
components to service all of the programs. As the number of programs in- 
creased and as the number of faculty within each program diminished, it 
became unlikely that the staff of a given program could teach with appro- 
priate authority all the skills that the students or faculty felt were 
necessary. To meet one aspect of this problem, a component called 
"Ilethods Potpourri" was established. This sub-program is composed of ten 
or twelve different modules aimed at teaching students techniques in the 
teaching of reading, arithmetic, science, classroom management, and the 
like. With the help of their program advisors, students can elect to 
sample from the offerings in the course in a way that best suits their 
purposes. 

Examples of the "Methods Potpourri" modules available to students 
during the semester we visited Amherst included the following^?: 
" - Organizing for Reading: Coxirse included introduction 
to reading materials, use of class reading time, planning 
reading lessons, developing reading activities, and grouping 
for instruction. 

- Developing Mathematical Thinking: Whether you "loved" or 
"hated" mathematics when you were in elementary schools, you 
probably want your futtire students to both achieve at and 
find enjoyment in mathematics. Activities have been designed 
to develop within you the ability to think mathematically 
through the use of discovery-oriented questioning and/or 
manipulation of materials. 
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- OoLvputer Programming for Elementary Teachers; The rationale 
for studying programming is based on the assumption that many 
unclear mathematical concepts can be clarified if stxadents 
have to articulate their thoughts on the suboects by writing 
and revising programs designed to "teach" computers* 

- Helping Children with Expressive Writing: Students will 
develop ways of helping children with writing in the belief 
that writing is as important as reading and should be taught 
simultaneously with reading* 

- Workshop in Elementary Music Skills: An investigation into 
the process and content of music in the elementary school and 
how music may be taught as a separate or integrated ^subject*" 
Similar courses were offered in art methods, problems in classroom 

relationships, social studies, and in elementary science curricula* 
Other components can be added to the program under the aegis of the TPPC 
to service needs that arise xmexpectedly and that are common to several 
programs # 

There are, of course, a nximber of serious problems associated with 
multiple programs such as the one described at the University of Massa- 
chusetts* A professor and a few gradtmte stvidents might propose a new 
program that reflects their particular views and experiences* In a few 
months, the professor may not be available to continue the offering of 
the program, in spite of the assurances he gave to the TPPC at the time 
the proposal was approved* 

Furthermore, there is considerable diffic\ilty in assessing the 
quality of the different programs* At this writing, the only measure 
that is definitive and universally monitored is that of student enrol- 
ments* Once a program is approved, it is left to the faculty of that 
program to recruit students* If they fail or if students who register 
for the program subsequently drop out, then almost siarely the program 
will not be continued* But evaluation, other than by market demand, does 
not at present represent a serious effort by the faculty or administra- 
tion* Several faculties at the University of Massachusetts School of 
Education are concerned by what they see as inattention to standards and 
quality* 

In spite of tk ^se problems, however, the offering of multiple pro- 
grams in a single institution is an increasing trend in the teacher edu- 
cation scene in the United States* Most notably, Indiana University and 
University of California at Los Angeles have adopted programs in many 
ways similar to those at the University of rfessachusetts* Since there is 
so little agreement about what is appropriate in teacher education^ and 
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since conventional modes of ovist if icat ion such as appealing to experts 
or even to empirical bases are considered suspect, it is likely that this 
trend will continue for some time in the United States • 

B, Teaching for Competencies 

A second development in teacher education we have chosen to high- 
light in this report is having a profound influence throughout the United 
States: the competency-based approach to teacher education(CEDE) , also 
called performance -based teacher education(PBTE). While of co\irse the 
issues involved are quite complex and to an extent unexamined, the ideas 
advanced by the advocates of competency-based teacher education have a 
logic to them that is as compelling as it is beguiling. Teacher educa- 
tors are urged to identify the effects that teachers should have on stu- 
dents* Then it is necessary to identify the teaching competencies that 
will facilitate the generation of the desired effects in students. 

To give seme estimate of the momentum this movement has generated in 
the United States, the American Association of Colleges of Teacher Educa- 
tionCAACTE) conducted in 1972 a survey of 1,250 institutions asking which 
were operating, investigating and/or planning competency-based programs. 
Of the 783 respondents, a 63% return, 17% said they were operating com- 
petency-based programs, 29% said they were not, and a large number (54%) 
said they were in some stage of investigating the possibility ./67 

It seems quite clear that the antecedents of the current movement 
include a concern for efficiency that is found thro\ighout the American 
social system, as documented quite well by Callahai^'i^and as outlined in 
Section I of this report. Performance -based teacher education also has 
been advanced by the accomplishments in individualization of instruction 
made by psychologists during World War II as research and development was 
carried out to improve the training of gunners, bombardiers, pilots, and 
other military technicians. 

It is quite evident that once a goal is well-defined, and it is 

If 

judged suitable for all students within a class or group, and each stu- 
dent is assumed to be at a different stage in his acquisition of this 
goal, tHen each student must be treated differently if the training is to 
be effective. First and foremost, flexible time limits must be estab- 
lished for students to accomplish the goals. Hot everyone will be able 
to reach the goal simultaneously. Some may have acquired the objective 
of the course prior to the commencement of instruction. Others may take 
days, others weeks and sometiiues months to attadn the objective. Second, 
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several alternative approaches to teaching for the objective must be in- 
corporated into the program to allow for diverse learning styles brought 
to the group by the various learners. Third, as students progress at 
different rates through the program, provision must be made to re-group 
students to take into account spurts in learning that may accelerate some 
students beyond their peers who started out at siirdlar points. 

Almost all of these strategies are found in the rhetoric and the 
planning of the developers of competency-based teacher education programs ♦ 
Most of these programs make use of preassessment exercises to place stu- 
dents appropriately in the program, The majority of programs do not 
place rtrict time constraints on students, They progresis "at their own 
rate" through the learning activities to which they are assigned. While 
in some institutions, this procedure has s^everely taxed the registrars' 
need for a definite grade at the end of sixteen weeks, in most cases 
arrangements have been made to defer grades until the student has com- 
pleted his work at a satisfactory level regardless of how much time it 
may take. The flexible time requirement idea is further advanced by the 
use of "master;^'^ exercises" that students can complete to show their ac- 
complishments. Such a procedure allows a student to take the mastery 
exercise a nximber of times if he fails to meet the established criterion 
on an initial attempt. The central components of any well-designed 
competency-based program are grounded in an effort to improve the effi- 
ciency of instruction by taking into account systematically the individual 
differences of students as they are engaged in the acquisition of specific, 
pre-defined objectives. 

Of course, at the heart of the matter is the quality and usefulness 
of the objectives to which the individualized program is addressed* 
Cooper et al suggest that the competencies required of teachers can be 
classified as those dealing with (a) knowledge, (b) performance, and (c) 
c ons equenc e s ./87 

Knowledge competencies first of all include "knowledge of subject 
matter," Teachers musi; have a firm grasp of the subject matter they are 
intending to teach. In addition, teacher educators might specify that 
teachers know the categories of Bloom's taxonomy; that they can describe 
various learning theories and how they apply to specific situations; or 
that they can define the attributes of effective classroom management 
procedTores, 

Performance competencies are those that define operations that a 
teacher might damonstrate in a real classroom or in a simulated situation. 
Can they operate a movie projector? Can they implement the Taba teaching 
strategies? Can they ask higher-level questions in the classrooms? 
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students can demonstrate their attainment of these and siir.ilar prescribed 
behaviors by acting them out in peer teaching situations; by employing 
the behaviors in a micro-teachins format that is recorded by a video- 
tape camera for later analysis; or by performing them in student teach- 
ing assignments, 

consequence competencies are those that are reflected in the accom- 
plishiaents of the teacher's pupils. Teachers are asked to demonstrate 
that they can effectively bring a group of youngsters up to a specified 
level of proficiency in reciting the multiplication facts. They are 
asked to show that they are able to teach pupils how to use an atlas in 
specific ways within a given range of accuracy. In these tasks, teachers 
are not limited to the methods they use; the acid test is whether or not 
the ob^jectives which they have been assigned are met as determijied by 
the behaviors of their pupils. 

For the most part, the competency-based approach is utilized in the 
core of experiences most often termed "methods courses". Generally, 
those courses are dropped as the competency-based program is introduced. 
In their place are substituted lists of objectives that a student is to 
pursue according to his own time-table. Faculty members are available 
to help students on a one-to-one basis as they undertake the suggested 
activities which lead to the attaininent of the objective. In one mid- 
western uii ersity, a large room is set aside for faculty and students 
to meet. t>t;udents wait patiently as though they were patients in a 
physician's reception room until a professor is free to discuss the work. 
Once a student senses that he has acquired the objective, he can then 
visit an examination room. This facility is usually staffed by a clerk 
who upon inquiry selects the appropriate examination corresponding to 
the objective pursued by the student. The student takes the examination 
to a seat in the room ar.d privately completes the examination. The clerk 
then grades the paper. (Almost always, the competencies in this program 
are assessed by objective multiple -choice tests or fill-in-the-blank 
items.) The clerk then prepares a computer punch card upon which is en- 
tered the student's name, the date, the form of the examination taken, 
the competency that was assessed, and the student's score. Once a week 
the accumulated computer cards are fed into a computer. The print-out, 
addressed to students and professors, indicates to both which objectiv 
have been met during the previotis week and which ones are most appropi -ate 
for attack next. If a student were clever enough, he might complete all 
of the objectives in one week. However, it would be very unusual for a 
student to finish so quickly. One program we visited had over sixty 
objectives with more than half of them specifically required of students. 
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Certainly it would take more than a week for an accomplished teacher 
merely to take that many achievement tests. 

To further illustrate the kinds of performances required of students 
in competency-based programs in the United States, we have compiled the 
following list* The behaviors included in the list may not be represen- 
tative of all of those found in current programs; nevertheless, in our 
view, they do suggest the general spirit of the most popular programs, 
to be able to change tasks in class, modifying planned 
pupil tasks to fit readiness level of individuals .^97 
••• to be able to motivate pupil's attending behaviors, pro- 
viding variety, pleasure, decision, concern and respect, 
challenge, advanced organizers, successful trials.^ld/ 
••• to be able to explain subject matter to pupils, inter- 
preting ^ terms , meanings, and motives in language that readily 
s comm\micates to the pupils ./li7 

#.* to be able to acknowledge pupil contributions by res- 
ponding to answers and suggestions .^^127 

to bring relevant psychological principles to bear in 
confronting problems of deviant behavior ./l 57 

to be able to operate audio-visual equipment, including 
setting-up, running, repairing, automated instructional 
equipment m/Vif 

#.# identify in his own written reports on children's 
behavior and the reports of others those portions which are 
inferences or e valuations. /I ^?7 

•** describe the characteristics of a small number of broad 
categories of teacher behaviors in classrooms, and the probable 
intentions of teachers at the time they exhibit each tjrpe of 
behavior ./167 

when told to produce an example of one of the three cate- 
gories of teacher behavior (management or administrative, 
personal or social, instructional or "teaching"), the student 
will be able to observe a short segment of interaction between 
a teacher and a pupil, and when the presentation is inter- 
rupted, will produce an example of the requested behavior in 
either written or oral form./177 

write and justify the appropriateness of statements con- 
cerning the affective outcomes of lessons and curricula#^187 
... translate lesson plans for specified children and subject 
materials into teaching strategies .^197 
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Another characteristic of the competency-based teacher education 
movement is the micro-teaching unit. Students in these pro-ams are 
asked to engage in peer teaching or in instructing small groups of pupils 
for a brief period of time. Beforehand, students are told that their 
teaching will be rated on several specific competencies, such as asking 
higher-level questions, providing appropriate reinforcement, being en- 
thusiastic, and many others. In some programs, the techniques teachers 
make use of are not examined as much as the learning that takes place in 
the ''students" participating in the micro-teaching. For example, if the 
objective of the session were to teach children the quadratic formula so 
that all of them could at the end of the lesson write it down from memory, 
then the teacher will be deemed a success to the extent his students are 
able to reproduce the formula after the teaching session^ It is rare, 
however, for a program to examine solely the resiilts of teaching; almost 
all make use of both the processes and the outcome measures. Students 
who are rated low for their performances in the micro-teaching experi- 
ences have ample opportunity for re-teaching to demonstrate that they 
have improved. 

Once a student has completed all of the required competencies at 
the level deemed appropriate by the faculty, he then enters the last 
phase of his program - student teaching. Almost always, the sti^ent 
teaching experience is not different from that found in any of the other 
programs we visited. A student is assigned to a teacher for a period of 
time, and that teacher provides criticism to guide the intern's develop- 
ment. Some competency-based programs make an effort to apprise the co- 
operating teachers of the varioias objectives to which their students 
have been trained. It was not clear to us how effective this effort was 
in changing the perceptions and practices of cooperating teachers. 

Ihere is probably no other educational development in the United 
States that has elicited so much harsh and hostile criticism during the 
past ten years as has the competency-based teacher education movement. 
Several of these reactions are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Ihe central attack, and the one that at the same time angers and 
dismays most advocates of competency-based teacher education, is that 
the approach is "inhumane." Ihere are at least two explanations for the 
strong attack on competency-based approaches by "humanists" - the first 
basic and the second almost trivial. Most self-styled humanists part 
ways with those who are interested in the competency-based programs on 
the issue of the metaphor used to describe the basic purposes of educa- 
tion. Ihe competency-based teacher education advocates tend to use an 
industrial metaphor. They speak of concepts such as input and output, 
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the creation oi' products, and so on# Humanists are repelled by such a 
conception of the educational process. Most of the latter favor a "grovrt;h 
and development" metaphor which leads to the planning of educational pro- 
grams by the identification of experiences that students will undergo* 
2he humanists believe that from experiences that can be called "educa- 
tive", many different worthwhile ends can energe - on the whole unpredic- 
table by either the teacher or the pupil. Theiefore, there is little 
room in education, as defined by this group, for prespecified goals. ^ 

Many humanisi^s see the imposition of goals upon students as counter 
to the best interests of teachers or students. Their position is 
buttressed by the inability of x;he advocates of competency-based teacher 
education to provide empirical support for the coals that they impose on 
their students. For instance, as far as is kndWn, there is no evidence 
that knowing the categories found in Bloom's taxonomy contributes to the 
efficiency of the teacher's performance, even when measured on the grounds 
advocated by the adherents to the competency --based approach. (Needless 
to say, the huTianists would probabl^^ reject the evidence if it did exist 
since they deny that success in imposing goals onto students, and then 
demonstrating that the students acquired those goals, is relevant to being 
a good teacher.) Therefore, it is the basic premise of the competency 
approach - that the identification of instructional goals is the initial 
step in the process - to which hujmanists take issue. 

A second and perhaps minor matter that contributes to the "inhumane" 
image that seems to cling to the advocates of the competency-based teacher 
programs is the computer. Computerization of inforriation is seen by many 
people in the United States as a threat to ^heir privacy. As universi- 
ties utilize computers to facilitate grading, registrations, and coiamuni- 
cations within the bureaucratic organizations, the effects are seen as 
de-humanizing the enfe^e educative process. People in general and stu- 
dents in particular are averse to being treated as a number. 

There are many distressing examples highlighted in popular media 
that attest to how lives have been ruined, or at least inconvenienced, by 
computer error that probably would have been avoided by a person-to-person 
contact. Because of the tremendous need to keep track of the independent 
progress made by students as they wend their way through the various 
tracks of a competency-based program, several institutions have instituted 
computer programs to meet this need. (In one institution the computer 
program is referred to, perhaps T:inf ortunately , as a "siirveillance system.") 
Associating competency-based teacher education with the use of computers 
has apparently emboldened the opponents of rhis miOvement to tag it wibh 
an "inhum.ane" label. 
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In preparinf^ this report, we visited the University of Houston to 
observe their coi:;petency-based progran. It was during our visit to this 
site that we becair.e aware of the disnay of competency-based teacher edu- 
cators over the humanists' attack on their efforts. Again and again we 
were told by the Houston faculty, "l^ job is not to focus on competen- 
cies} it's to focus on people." It was our judgment that indeed the 
Houston teacher education was as much "concern-based teacher education" 
as it was "competency-based." Several attributes of the Houston prosram 
see&ed to temper what might indeed be an inhumane approach to students. 
First, students are generally working in schools every day of the week. 
The opportunity to work in schools with teachers and pupils apparently 
enhances the feelings of involvement on the part of students in this 
program. Second, students are normally assigned to a team of professors 
for 'the duration of their training program. Over a two-year period, warm 
and personal relationships are developed through the medium of personal 
and informal contacts between students and professors. Third, a factor 
that may contribute to a more congenial atmosphere from both the students 
and the faculty's vantage point is an apparent agreement on the part of 
all concerned about what is considered important in teaching. There ap- 
pears to be a sharing of technical vocabulary and a consensus about pro- 
gram priorities that pervades the Houston effort and that suggests a 
imity of concerns among faculty and students that is quite unusual in 
most teacher education programs. Borrowing in the main the ideas ad- 
vanced several years ago at the Stanford University teacher education 
programs, the professors and students at Houston use the terms "set in- 
duction", "indirect teaching", "non-verbal communication", "divergent 
questioning", and others with a precision and with a frequency that may 
in fact be reassuring to all involved. Fourth, the professors at Houston 
gave the impression to us of being deeply committed to the success of the 
program. To an extent that seemed somewhat to concern the college ad- 
ministrators, the faculty at Houston spend a great deal of time with 
their undergraduate students in schools holding informal conferences, 
reviewing video tapes of their teachings, and sitting in on conferences 
between the students and their cooperating teachers. Again, such commit- 
ment appears conducive to the establishment of a supportive climate for 
everyone involved in the program. 

A final characteristic of the Houston program that can be reflected 
in a number of other competency -based programs in the United States and 
that may ameliorate the potential for inhumaneness is the following. 
While the advocates of competency-based programs have argued that objec- 
tives must be stated with high-order specificity, almost none of the 
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obdectives we reviewed at Houston or that we found in the literature 
meet the criteria outlined by Mager./Sd? Almost all of them omit that as- 
pect of thd objective that delineates the performance standard a student 
must meet to provide evidence of acquisition of the competency. It ap- 
peared to be the practice to review the performance displayed by a stu- 
dent as evidence of his competency in a certain area and to adjudge it 'a 
success. Often, in a private conference, students are told of their 
weaknesses and informed of ways to improve the performance, but it seemed 
to us to be a rare occasion that would result in a student's failing. 
As a matter of fact, there is apparently no sharp difference in the fail- 
\2re rate at Houston now that a compotency-based approach is used through- 
out the College compared to failiare rates several years ago. (This is 
not the case in a number of other locations; at other institutions the 
number of stxidents entering the program and not completing the require- 
ments has risen dramatically.) 

Our observations gave credence to the claim made the faculty at 
Houston that a competency-based teacher education program is not incom- 
patible with humane treatment of students. There remain, nevertheless, 
profound disagreements within the teacher education profession in the 
United States about the appropriate metaphors that are suitable for des- 
cribing the educational process. 

0. Promoting, Self -Development 

A school of thought about teacher education that is struggling to 
survive the current impetus toward competency-based teacher education is 
that exemplified by the work of Arthur Combs at the University of Florida. 
Combs and his many talented colleagues are working in a teacher education 
program which stresses the importance of the "self" of the teacher. This 
program, termed "humanistic" by its advocates, is philosophically rooted 
in the progressive education movement of the I950*s. Overshadowed during 
World War II an urgency to mobilize all American institutions (inclu- 
ding schools) to win tl^ war, the progressive point of view is now re- 
gaining visibility and respectability because in part of its new base in 
phenomenological psychology, because -of world-wjLde acceptance of its 
assumptions centering on the primacy of the individual, and because of 
the empirical support researchers have been able to accrue. Combs ob- 
jects most in the competency-based approach to the ready acceptance of 
the "industry" metaphor in education. He argues that if industries were 
organized to benefit the worker, then industry itself would reject 
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"systeiBs" approaches. In his eyes, teaching is a "helping profession". 
As such» the client occupies the central position ix. the interaction be- 
tween the helper and the client. It is the client who knows what he is 
feeling, what he would like to know, what his goals are, and what mean- 
ings certain experiences provide for him. 

More explicitly, the teacher education program at the University 
of Florida is based on the following principles./2l7 

- "People do only what they would rather do. Ihat is, 
people behave according to choices they make from amon^^ 
alternatives they see available to them at the moment. 

- Learning has two aspects: (a) acquiring new information 
and (b) discovering the personal meaning of that information. 

- It is more appropriate for people to learn a few concepts 
rather than many facts. 

- Learning is much more efficient if the learner first 
feels a need to know that which is to be learned. 

- No one specific item of information and no specific skill 
is essential for effective teaching. 

- People learn more easily and rapidly if they help make 
the important decisions about their learning. 

- People learn and grow more quickly if they aren't 
afraid to make mistakes. 

- Objectivity is not a valuable asset for a teacher. 
What is needed instead is concern for students. 

- Teachers teach the way 'they have been taught— not the 
way they have been taught to teach. 

- Rcessure on students produces negative behaviors 
such as cheating, avoidance, fearfulness, etc. 

- Teachers are more effective as their mental health im- 
proves thus freeing creativii^^ self-mot ivation, and con- 
cern for others*" 

Students entering into this innovative program participate in three 
distinct program components - the seminar, the substantive panels and the 
field experience. 

The most distinctive aspects of the program are found mainly in the 
seminars. A group of thirty students is assigned to a single professor 
for the duration of the two-year sequence of professional education* The 
students range from beginners to those who are just about to graduate. 
As students complete "che program, replacements are added to the group. 
The thirty students are divided into two sub-groups for discussion pxir- 
poses. The discussion groups meet two hotirs a week - often in informal 



settings such as faculty homes or in students' rooms^ To enhance group 
cohesiveness , all thirty students also meet together once a week and 
gather together informally on other occasions duryig the term^ The- semi- 
nar is the place where, through discussion aoi exploration, the students 
discover the personal meaning of the learnings ajad experiences they are 
acquirin-^ in other phases of the program. Individual records are main- 
tained on each student in tb- seminar^ The records include diaries kept 
by the students describing their experiences and activities in the pro- 
gram and evaluations of their progress by members of the teacher educa- 
tion faculty. The instructor of the seminar also distributes a weekly 
newsletter. 

While seminar instructors vary in their approaches, all attempt to 
focus the students on their own self -developments Some use "standard" 
exercises that are derivative from the "human potential" movement. 
Examples include role-playing exercises and group problem-solving tasks. 
Students are asked to take strong positions on various issues and share 
with others their tmder standings of the origins of their beliefs. Other 
instructors do not introduce such procedxares but merely invite students 
to share their experiences. As topics are introduced in this informal 
setting, the instructors engage students in a search for personal meanings. 

A second component of the University of Florida program is the sub- 
stantive panel. This panel is made up of faculty members who usually 
teach methods, curriculuiTi, and foiandation courses. Instead of convening 
classes, however, panel members prepare and distribute a list of learning 
activities that students are to complete. Included in the list are some 
activities required of all students, but a large number are optional, and 
students are encoTiraged to propose their own activities il they feel a 
substitute is desirable. The first required activity is to attend an 
orientation sessi<ai in which the entire package of activities for a given 
area is introduced. (The areas included science, mathematics, social 
studies, reading, language arts, sociological foundations, psychological 
fotmdations and curriculvim.) 

In the literature describing the Florida program and in the materials 
the students receive, the activities are at times listed imder the rubric 
of competencies. Examples of competencies in the social studies list in- 
clude the followin5^227j 

"- To differentiate among at least three major social 

science disciplines: 

a. the essence of each discipline (or a definition of 
the discipline); 
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b. the major concepts and generalizations; 

c. the processes 'osed for discovering and building 
knowledge within each discipline; 

d. examples of materials and involvins teaching activi- 
ties to use with children. 

- To locate, evaluate, and develop skills in using broad 
range of media aai activities to promote children's 
learning in the social studies, 

- To recognize the variety and range of the skills per- 
tinent to the social studies; to develop teacher competence 
for helping children to gain these skills. 

- To develop, describe and evaluate social studies programs 
for children in elementary school years. 

- To recognize personal -social and intergroup problems 
children face in their everyday lives and to assist in the 
use of the cognitive and affective processes in problem 
solving situations. 

- To demonstrate that a student can plan and carry out a 
group study with children using inquiry or problem solving 
processes." 

Iix the social studies area, students must acquire all saa of the 
competencies listed. They are provided with an array of suggestions for 
fulfilling the competency requirements. The activities include atten- 
dance at a series of laboratory sessions, reading a collection of books 
and writing reaction papers addressed to the intent of the competency 
statement, developing an instructional package on a socxal studxes con- 
cept, writing a critique of a commercial social studies pro-am, and par- 
ticipating With peers in the selection and investigation of a problem 
(This list is included to convey a sense of the activitxes found xn the 
social studies package; there are many more, and those included are ad- 
dressed to several of the competencies listed above.) 

Students are expected to do extra work ("beyond the minimum ) xn 
three subject areas under the purview of the substantive P^^^' ^ ^^^^^ 
three areas, selected by the student, panel members prescrxbe addxtxonal 
work assignments from which students csn select the ones they wxsh to 

"'^^''The package of activities in the program directed toward the area 
of curriculum eschew, the use of the word "competenoy". In this collec- 
tion, eight activities are required of the student, with 
to choose from sixteen./SJ? All students are asked to complete six speci- 
fied activities; no choice is permitted here. However, they may select 
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the two remaining needed to fulfill the requirement by electing them 
from seven others delineated by the instructor. The culminating activity 
for the cvxriculuin area is a conference with the instructor to discuss 
the student's work. In carrying out the assignments, students have a 
nujaber of other choices to make, A student may do fewer assignments, 
but expect the professor to tmploy higher standards in judgiiig the accep- 
tability of the work. Another alternative available to a student is to 
carry out some independent work under the professor's supervision re- 
sulting in at least three "substantial" term papers. 

Student progress in the areas directed by the substantive panel is 
carefully recorded on appropriate forms and filed with the seminar leader. 
It is the responsibility of the seminar instructor to help students under- 
stand the progress they are making and the strengths and weaknesses they 
are demonstrating as they advance through the teacher education program. 

A third component of the Plorida teacher education program is the 
field experience to which students are assigned. Pield experience is a 
continuous part of the program, with students actively engaged in some 
responsible roles in schools during each quarter of the program. Stu- 
dents are assigned to explicitly defined roles in the field depending on 
their maturity and previous experience. The role definitions are meant 
to serve as guidelines for students and instructors and not as narrow 
prescriptions. Nonetheless, they do provide those involved in bi;e pro- 
gj»am, students? , cooperating teachers, and others, with expectancies to 
guide their wo.?k. The levels of involvement include the f ollowin5^247; 

- Tutor: As the initial point of entry, students are expected 
to help children on a one-to-one basis; to become familiar 
with classroom procedures; and to develop positive relation- 
ships with one or more children. Students in this phase of 
their school experiences are not to make lesson plans. 

- Teacher-initiate: The second experience asks students to 
help children one-to-one; help the teacher with classroom 
chores; help supervise small groups according to the teacher's 
plans; and to improve hman relations skills, Agaia, students 
at this level aie not expected to prepare lesson plans, 

- Teacher-assistant: At this level, the student is expected 
to carry out those tasks suggested under the teacher-initiate 
heading and also to evaluate the work of children and to plan 
and implement lessons delivered to small groups of children. 
The student is also asked to participate in the evaluation of 
his work in these ef/orts. 
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- Teacher-Associate: In this assignment, the student Plans and 
* implements a sequential series of lessons to classroom size 

groups of children. One central thrust of this assignment xs 
for the student to develop a positive and productive class- 
rooa cliinate. 

- Intensive Teaching: In this final stage of the field exper- 
iences, the student is expected to take on the role of the 
teacher in all of its aspects. These expectations include 
attending faculty meetings and holding parent -teacher conferences. 
As found in the other segments of the program, the evaluation of 

the students' progress in field experiences is recorded on appropriate 
forms and filed with the seminar leader. These evaluations are collated 
with others generated by the students' efforts and used in the seminars 
to help students perceive moreOaccurately the progress they are making. 

The teacher education program at the University of Florida is 
Characterized by systematic and continuous evaluation procedures. Defi- 
ciencies noted upon the student's entrance to the program are taken into 
account in program planning. Midway through the program, the data collec- 
t.l by the seminar leader in the form of judgments formulated by members 
of the substantive panel and by supervisors of the field experiences are 
considered when making plans for the future. A final evaluation takes 
Place dust prior to graduation. At this time, the student's entire pro- 
gress is reviewed, taking into account all the evidence available. 
Sharing in the evaluation are the seminar leader, several members of the 
substantive panel, and the student himself. On the basis of this evalua- 
tion, final recommendations are written which may or may not lead to cer- 
tification, recommendation for employment, and/or graduation. In the 
evaluation process, the grading symbols A, B. 0, D, E are not used. If 
a student's work is dudged to be less thaia adequate, instead of indica- 
ting so by the assignment of a low grade thus closing the matter off from 
further study, the student is asked to repeat the assignment until high 
Quality results are produced. 

' The principal aspect of the Florida program that sets it aside from 
others found in the United States is the attempt to help students find 
personal meaning in their experiences through the medium of the seminars. 
The procedures used to help students acquire a sense of their own be- ^ 
liefs, apprising of the feelings and purposes of others, and 
concern for self-renewal through self-initiated learnings are difficult 
to describe and even more difficult to evaluate. Nevertheless, the im- 
portance of these qualities is continually stressed. As Combs puts it, 
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"We can't set aside the laws of learning because it is inconvenient to 
take them into account." 



^« Cooperatinp: with the Field 

Cooperative Education, a movement that was initiated in the United 
States approximately seventy years ago, is based on at least two obser- 
vations/247: 

"1. Every profession has many facets which cannot be taught 
in the classroom. These facets can be learned only 
through direct on-the-job experiences with professionals 
already successful in the field. 
2. Most students find it necessary to work on a part-time 
basis and during vacation periods to earn the money to 
pay for their education. In almost every case, these 
part-time Jobs have no relationship to the student's 
ultimate career choice, and therefore do not contribute 
to the professional education of the student." 
Educators working in the cooperative education programs attempt to 
formulate programs based on these observations. Ihe phrase "cooperative 
education" has been used to characterize these programs since they re- 
flect the cooperation of agencies outside the university in assisting 
educators on campus to plan and implement programs of inter-related con- 
tent and experiences. A key aspect of the cooperative program is the 
placement of students in field assignments that (l) are related to the 
student's career objectives and (2) are remunerative f iaancially./257 
This last point needs special emphasis. While the rhetoric of higher 
education has for m.any years highlighted opportunities for all Americans 
to enter into professional careers, the fact is that there is a stern 
financial test blocking the door to most professions. The Cooperative 
Education movement is dedicated to the idea that higher education should 
not be an avenue only for the wealthy, and it provides access to the pro- 
fessions for the lower middle classes in the United States. 

Advocates of the cooperative program in education contend that it 
represents a program based on a reality that is often missing in other 
types of programs .^267 First there is the reality of exposure to the 
pressures found in schools over a period of time; issues come and go and 
many professors locked in campus offices fail to account for them in their 
teaching. Students working in the schools in various positions confront 
them in a timely manner and the "curriculum" of the program necessarily 
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is kept relevant by its cooperative nature. 

A second realism factor that students meet early in their profession- 
al lives is the inequality and inequity of pay rates across the economy. 
Students learn first-hand that salaries vary with the supply and demand 
in a particular field. Prospective kindergarten teachers, competing 
against a surplus of workers available for jobs below the certified 
teacher level, may face different kinds of opportunities ai^ different 
levels of remuneration than others working in some areas of science, 
mathematics, or computer science. This repeated first-hand experience 
with the world of employers affords students a chance to change their 
career plans early enough in their college program so as not to waste 
their time and resources. 

We chose to visit Northeastern University in Boston, Massachusetts 
to learn more about cooperative education. All cooperative programs 
leading to the bachelor's degree at Northeastern University are five 
years in length. The student receives the same academic content for his 
degree as the regular four-year student receives in a conventional pro- 
grai:.. The work experience of the cooperative program is added to the 
academic content without replacing any of it. 

As a rule, upon entering the program, students confer with specially- 
trained coordinators to identify the kinds of cooperative assignments that 
would best tait their needs. Approximately 35 per cent of the education 
students majoring in "non-science*' areas and 20 per cent of the science 
majors are placed with public school systems in paid positions prior to 
practice teaching in senior year* The students on these job assignments 
serve as teacher aides and perform such duties as assisting regular teach-- 
ers, supervising remedial and other special study groups, and monitoring 
lunch rooms and recreational periods* It is felt that such experiences 
give students more substantial backgrounds in the field of education than 
normally provided by just the practice teaching period. 

It has been the trend for initial placements in the program to be 
with non-school but in people-oriented work. Examples of the non-education 
placements include: clerical worker, librarian's assistant, teller in a 
bank, prison guard, rehabilitation aide, laboratory technician, museiun 
worker, and many others.j/277 There are efforts to place students within 
the program to provide for progressive increases in the responsibility 
required of the student in the assignment he receives each year, and also 
to provide opportunities for students to make some choices about the 
assignments they elect. 
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The school year of twelve months is divided for administrative pur- 
poses into four quarters. Freshmen attend classes on campus for the 
first three quarters and then take a three-month vacation — the only 
vacation available to students during the remainder of their college 
career. Students return as sophomores to work for a three-month period, 
return to class for three months, and accept another work assignment for 
three mciitjhs. The sophomore year closes with a second three-month sessiax 
on campus in classes. This pattern is repeated during the middle year 
(the third year) and the junior year. 

In the last year of a program, student teaching at Northeastern 
University is carried out in a pattern that is quite traditional in "che 
United States. A student is assigned to a master teacher in a school 
system for a specified period of time. The cooperating teacher is res- 
ponsible for assisting the student in his development as a professional. 
Academic credit is assigned to this work (unlike the cooperative work 
assignments). The student does not receive pay fov his efforts in stu- 
dent teaching and frequently must pay a tuition charge to the University. 

As educational movements come and go across the educational scene in 
the United States, the Cooperative Education movement remains distinctive 
because of its distinguished history. The cooperative education idea was 
first developed at the University of Cincinnati in 1906. Now the move- 
ment has spread through quite a number of institutions including Drexel 
Institute, University of Detroit, Antioch College, Georgia Institute of 
Technology, University of Tennessee, University of South Florida, and 
many others. In 1962, a National Commission for Cooperative Education 
was formed for the purpose of expanding cooperative education in the 
United States. In spite of its rich past, however, cooperative education 
is for the most part overlooked in the current teacher education research 
literature — an undeserved fate, and, in the view of the authors of this 
report, to the detriment of the teacher education enterprise. 

E. The "Traditional" Teacher Education Program 

To place the trends and innovations included in this report in some 
perspective-, a traditional program in the United States is described in 
the following paragraphs. Of course » there is no such thing as a typical 
program* Nonetheless, the qualities of teacher education programs, 
especially at large prestigious universities, seem to have sufficient 
commonalities to be discussed in a general way. 
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The programs at the larger universities seem to offer the following 
experiences. First, students are enrolled in courses dealing with the 
philosophy of education and with theories of learning* These courses are 
generally followed by a field experience in schools. During this initial 
field asisignment , students rarely \indertake ma^or responsibilities. They 
might observe, prepare materials, grade papers, or tutor one or two child- 
ren who are falling behind. Once this initial experience is completed » 
students elect the required methods courses. The number of courses re- 
quired in this category varies considerably. Almost all programs require 
a methods course in reading and in mathematics. Others might require a 
methods course in science, or language arts, or music, or art, or in all 
of these areas. After finishing these requirements, students then enter 
practice teaching. Almost always, students are issigned to a single co- 
operating teacher for a period from six to sixteen weeks* 

As far as we could determine, th^re are empirical bases for the 
differences in the length of the student-teacUxng period. The differ- 
ences are apparently due to tradition, convenience, and public school 
preferences. During the internship period, student teachers are usually 
supervised by graduate assistants an average of three tijnes. Concurrent- 
ly, seminars are held on campus with the graduate assistants as seminar 
leaders to share problems and perceptions. 

The primary characteristic of these programs is that they lack clari- 
ty and distinctiveness. Very few of them have explicit assumptions or 
definitive goals that guide the faculty who teach in them. The program 
can be seen as an entity possessing ever-changing components. Instructors 
are invited to teach in the program to fill out ' full teaching assign- 
ment. Almost exclusively, professors at large and prestigious universi- 
ties are hired becatise of their particular interests or skills in con- 
ducting or directing research projects. It is rarely the case that a va- 
cancy in a faculty is used primarily to meet the instructional needs of 
undergraduate programs. 

Scholars at these universities might accept an assignment to instruct 
undergraduates for a semester or two, and when a research grant is re- 
ceived, the assignment will be passed along to an individual whose re- 
search grant has j^t ended. There are very few efforts to orient new- 
comers to the -Purposes of the program or the assumptions upon which the 
program is ba d. Rather, it is generally assumed that the scholar will 
do his best, that his best while different from persons who have taught 
before him, is nonetheless useful. Students pass from course to course, 
hearing diverse views, and usually detecting overlap in lectures and 
assignments. Because of the large numbers of students in these programs, 
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and the very few resources allocated to teacher education at the major 
research-oriented universities, very rarely do students have the oppor- 
tunity to sort out the bewildering ideologies they confront by meeting 
individually with faculty members, or even in small groups. 

A second notable quality of traditional programs is the segmentation 
of the program. Subject matter content is taught in one course while 
subject matter methods are introduced in another. The opportunities to 
practice the methods covered in the curricultim are supervised in yet 
another" course. Within this sequence, it ^ > possible for a student to 
meet several points of view, some diametrically opposed, as he passes 
through the program. 

Associated with the segmentation is the apparent conviction that the 
closer or^^ gets to "practice" as an instructor and the further he is re- 
moved from "content", the more pedestrian his work becomes* In institu- 
tions which reward scholarly work with raises, promotions, and eventually 
tenure, most ambitious faculty shy away from practice courses. It is not 
uncommon to Cind all the practice courses taught by transient graduate 
students who are supporting their sti^dlos by accepting this task. Adding 
to the problem, it is possible that the graduate students are not even 
majoring in teacher education, but rather in other fields such as psycho- 
logy, administration, or philosophy. It is very unlikely that graduate 
students are aware of the methods stressed in the methods courses or even 
the views of cooperating teachers in local schools. They are rarely in- 
volved in the program long enough to find out, even when they are interes- 
ted. 

A third factor that is quite coimaon to traditional programs is the 
division of methods instruction into curricular areas. Ooxirses are taught 
in math methods, reading methods, science methods, etc. (The apparent 
need for such content-related experiences was apparently felt in the in- 
novative programs we observed leading for instance to the "Methods Pot- 
pourri" arrangement at the University of Massachusetts •) With professors 
only on rare occasions sharing their views on methods with one another, 
it is possible for a student to learn how to teach mathematics using a 
token reinforcement system, to learn how to teach reading through a 
diagaosis-remediation cycle, and to teach language arts in an open class- 
room organization. 

What clearly differentiates the training of young men and women at 
these institutions is the quality of the liberal education they receive • 
Unlike the normal schools of thirty years ago, and to an extent unlike 
the institutions that have not yet been able to attract large numbers of 
leading scholars, the large prestigious universities have many top ranking 
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researchers on their faculties who in turn attract the most able graduate 
assistants. While scholarship alone is not a guarantee of excellent 
teaching, it is a fact that as professors are dealing with profound issues 
in their own work, they tend to pass on their excitement and fervor to 
their students — even in large lectures. The prestige of a university 
also attracts bright iindergraduates. While student openings do exist in 
some mediocre institutions of higher learning, the competition for admis- 
sion to the prestigious universities is keen. As a result, the hidden 
curriculum found in all schools and colleges ~ the after class discuss- 
ions, the dormitory exchanges, and oti.er similar interactions are en- 
riched by the very quality of those taking part. All of these influences 
seem to contribute to the high quality of the total educational experience 
at prestigious universities. 

Employment figures suggest that graduates of the highly prestigious 
Xiniversities seem to have a better chance of securing an initial position 
than their counterparts who are graduating from programs that are more 
rational, more organized, and more carefully staffed with persons dedica- 
ted to teacher education £er se. Whether this is the case because prin- 
cipals and other prospective employers are impressed with the inherent 
intelligence of these graduates or for some other reason is difficult to 
determine. 

For all of the disarray, such programs have their defenders. First, 
large prestigious universities tend to attract very able high school grad- 
uates. In addition, the calibre of the graduate students is likely to be 
very high. Thus, while direct interest in tinder graduate programs might 
be missing, the programs are probably conducted by the brightest scholars 
in the United States. Also, it is vejy likely the case that the teacher 
education graduates of these institutions have received the best liberal 
education in classical terms that is available in the United States today. 

Despite the sometimes casual nature of the preparation program, the 
young and inexperienced aspirants who enter this program are frequently 
transformed into accomplished professionals. The seeming paradox is 
probably attributable to the selection factors; but it is a paradox de- 
serving of more intensive examination. 

F. Reexamininf?: In-service Education 

The primary focus of this study has been on the pre-service patterns 
found in the United States. In this section some noteworthy trends in 
in-service education are described. 
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With the expansion of public schools almost at a standstill in the 
United States, and with fewer new teachers entering the profession than 
was the case in the I960*s, teacher educators are shifting their efforts 
toward in-service education# Generally the same ideological issues that 
characterize the pre-service level are reflected in in-service teacher 
education* Some teacher educators strive to assist teachers to grow and 
develop by instructing them in well-defined skills • Others promote inde- 
pendence and confidence in the teacher through programs that are often 
more therapeutic than overtly educative in the conventional senses In the 
following paragraphs these two approaches are elaborated* 

a* Skill-Building Approaches 

The research and development centers in the United States (Federally 
funded) that focixs on teacher education have tended to accept the "skills" 
orientation* Most notable in this area is the Far West Laboratory for 
Educational Research and Development in San Francisco. One approach of 
this laboratory has been the development of minicotirses* Authors of mini- 
courses identify concrete, practical skills that teachers can acquire 
directly through practice and immediate feedback* Teachers enrolled in 
minicourses watch a filmed demonstration of the skills, practice using 
them by teaching a short lesson to a small number of students, and video- 
tape their performance for purposes of evaluation* The Far West Laboratory 
leadership claims that this immediate and objective feedback^ enabling 
teachers to make needed corrections on their own, has proved ef f ectiv e/ 287# 
(It should be noted that minicoiirses are deemed appropriate also for use 
in pre-service education). 

Minicourse I of the Far West Laboratory is designed to improve the 
questioning techniques of teachers/297« ^he first sequence instructs 
teachers to ask a question, to pause at least five seconds, and then to 
call upon a stiadent for a response* Teachers are urged to be accepting of 
student responses and to call upon both voltinteers and non-voltmteers to 
keep students alert. The second sequence in the minicourse demonstrates 
how teachers can ask questions that require longer pupil responses* 
Teachers are shown how to ask questions that require students to use higher 
cognitive processes, and how to redirect the same question to a number of 
different students to decrease the amount of teacher participation and in- 
crease pupil involvement in the discussion* A third sequence in this mini- 
course is designed to improve the "probing" techniques of teachers* Teach- 
ers are shown how to prompt students, how to clarify students' views, and 
how to refocus student responses. The final sequence demonstrates teacher 
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behaviors that might impede the flow of discusision in a class* Such be- 
haviors as repeating the questions and/or repeating students answers are 
demonstrated to illustrate the deleterious effects they have on the pat- 
tern of discussion in the classroom* 

A second minicourse focuses on the development of children's oral 
language skills. The first sequence introduces the skills that expand 
language and thought. The second sequence demonstrates how teachers can 
model new language patterns, elicit the use of language on the part of 
children, and provide specific praise for proper use of language. The 
final sequences of the minicoiorse apply these skills in teaching specific 
language skills; positional language in context and in conjunction with 
objects; language for classifying and describing objects; and language for 
describing and identifying actioii^5t7- 

Other available minicourses include those dealing with individuali- 
zing instruction in mathematics, organizing independent learning, and 
asking higher level questions. The first of these courses helps the ele- 
mentary school teacher manage instruction on an individml basis. It out- 
lines tutoring techniques to improve math skills through diagnosis, demon- 
stration, ard evaluation. The second helps teachers in primary schools 
to learn a set of organizational principles that make it possible for them 
to work with a small group of children for 15 to JO minutes, while the re- 
maining students carry on independent activities. The last in this set 
trains teachers in the intermediate grades to ask questions that lead stu- 
dents to make inferences, solve problems, and develop predictions. 

One distinctive characteristic of these Far West Laboratory approactes, 
in contrast with the pre-service programs described in this report, is the 
emphasis placed on new technologies ~ most notably video-tape. The pre- 
service programs are notable, in fact, for the absence of computers, tele- 
vision, and even film. This emphasis on technology in the development of 
the Par West Lab materials does have a serious limitation, however. The 
minicourses are expensive. It could cost a school district $1,575 to pur- 
chase the films associated with Minicourse I and more than $200 to rent 
the films for a six-week period. Since it might be possible to identify 
up to 200 "skills" that are important to teachers, such an approach is 
costly and only committed individuals with higher-than-average available 
resources are likely to invest funds in this approach. 

A second approach to skill-building has focused more on the develop- 
ment of appropriate understandings on the part of teachers than on per- 
formance skills such as those emphasized at the Far West Laboratory. The 
National Center for Improvement of Educational Systems of the U.S. Office 
of Education has invested funds in materials that assist teachers in 
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developing understandings about learning^3i7- Sucn understandings are 
taught through the use of cognitive materials prepared by this project 
which desci^ibe segments of behavior catej^orized for the pxirpose of teach- 
ing (a) concepts and principles used in interpreting children's behavior, 
(b) knowledge about knowledge, and (c) self-understandings The behaviors 
displayed in the protocol materials are illustrated by episodes that exem- 
plify the concept that is being portrayed. The behaviors are presented 
to teachers through various media — print, visual, and/ or audio-visual. 

For example, students are shown film clips of teachers properly "re- 
inforcing" a student's response. They are also shown film clips wherein 
the teacher's response in not appropriate* Often, the developers insert 
"cues" in the film to prompt the viewers to observe examples of reinforce- 
ment. Similar materials are used in an assessment mode without the cues. 
Viewers are asked in this instance to view the film clip and to identify 
instances in which reinforcement took place or instances in which it might 
appropriately have taken place. 

The concepts exemplified in the materials developed by this project 
meet two criteria; they are critical to instruction, and they contain an 
element of universality such that the materials developed will be useful 
at several different levels of instruction* Pilot projects to test the 
feasibility of this approach were funded initially in 1971« The following 
partial list demonstrates the range of areas that are beii^ studied^527. 

- Protocol Materials in Reading — 
Bucknell University 

- Protocol Materials in Learner Outcomes — 
Oregon State System of Higher Education 

- Protocol Materials in Oral Language Development — 
Ohio State University 

- Protocol Materials in Model Learning, Hespondent Learning, 
Heinf orcement , Operant Learning, and Shaping — 
Michigan State University 

- Protocol Materials in Teaching Concepts, Teaching Inter- 
preting, and Teaching Particulars — Washington University 

- Protocol Materials in Relationships Between Learning 
Behavior and Conceptual Demands of Subject — 
Harvard University 

- Protocol Materials in Cognitive and Affective Inter- 
action and Classroom Management — 

Indiana University 
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A third type ol' skill-building, in-service activity, prominent in the 
United States is associated with particular curriculum packages and/or 
programs. For example, Science Research Associates, a publishing company, 
distributes an early reading program called DISTAR. School systems that 
adopt this particular program may also contract for in-service education 
services from the publisher. Since it is often the case that DISTAfl ma- 
terials are used primarily by poor children within a district, and feder- 
al funds therefore are earmarked for certain programs in these districts, 
supplemental funds to purchase in-service training services are available. 
The publishers. Science Research Associates in this particular case, in 
turn employ psychologists, teacher educators, and others familiar with the 
program to train the teachers in special workshops. 

The training is usually Intense and systematic since the success of 
the materials is directly related to the degree to which the teachers im- 
plement the procedures precisely as intended by the authors. The DISTAT 
program carefiaiy prescribes how children are to be diagnosed, how teach- 
ers are to deal with errors made by children during a lesson, and what re- 
medial actions should be employed. Schools may commission, in addition 
to the training services, consultants who will assess the extent to which 
teachers are implementing the procedtires correctly. 

The basic assumption of such an effort is that teacher -^o not teach 
mathematics, English, science, or reading independently of available ma- 
terials. Rather they teach these subjects using certain programs which 
have been selected from among many possible programs. The best way to 
assist teachers, say the advocates of this approach, is to help them mas- 
ter the program they are going to tess^.. Programs with well-defined and 
often narrow goals are best suited tc such an approach. 



b. Teacher Development Approach 

A particular strategy, called the Advisory, designed to individualiw 
in-service education is being attempted in various parts of the United 
States. This approach entails expert consultants working with individual 
teachers to provide whatever assistance seems necessary. The Advisory 
provides help to teachers only if the help is requested; it addresses it- 
self solely to the expressed needs and interests of individual teachers; 
and it usually provides assistance in the teacher's own classroom and not 
in seminars, meetings, or on college campuses. The key to the Advisory 
approach, obviously, is the special relationship that is established 
between the teacher and the advisor/3^7. 
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Adviaory iiervices are made available to teachers through a number of 
different administrative arrangements/347* Alaost exclusively at first, 
advisories were funded through U.S. Government initiatives. Two separate 
projects in the **Pollow Tlirough** program (a federal effort to support the 
education of poor children in the early years of compulsory education, so 
named because it followed "Head Start", a special preschool educational 
progrean for the poor) made extensive use of advisories. In California, 
the High/Scope Follow Through Project used advisors as a way of installing 
new curricula and instructional methods. In a program sponsored by the 
Education Development Center in the Boston area, the advisory process was 
the central intervention under study. In both of these instances, how- 
ever, persons acting in the advisory role were in fact supported by the 
Pederal Government. 

In other sections of the countiy, advisory services are delivered by 
persons employed directly by the school system. For example, Lillian 
Weber has developed such an arrangement in the New York City Public Schools. 
Mvisory services have also been made available through graduate training 
effo*^t,s* At the University of Illinois, Bernard Spodek has worked with 
graduate students who were assigned advisory roles in elementary schools 
in the State. The University of North Dakota's Center for Teaching and 
Learning also offers opportunities for students to work in advisory roles. 

In still another mode, professionals present themselves to schcol 
systems as "free-lance" advisors making their services available on a con- 
tractual basis. Devaney reports that such "outside advisors do not have 
to work as hard a? resource teachers to keep independent of school admin- 
istrators, and they are less likelj- to have their perceptions skewed by 
the personal relationships within a school"^357» She points out, however, 
that free-lance advisors may have difficulty understanding in sufficient 
depth the ongoing problems in the school. 

In a study of the teachers* perceptions of what .a person does in the 
advisory role, the following kinds of behaviors were among those identi- 
fied/3672 The advisor brings materials to class, helps work with children, 
helps in making materials, shows how to work with children, determines 
teacher's needs, points out next steps, gives reinforcement and praise, 
boosts morale, provides literature, explicates pririciples, asks questions 
to stimulate thought, helps the teacher become aware of her own progress, 
and encoxarages new priorities in values. Of course, the ways a particular 
Advisory works with a given teacher varies widely. Some examples of pro- 
cedures as described by teachers are included here^J*^: 
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"She* 11 come in vhe room — look arotmd — and maybe discuss 
thills with r.e for a few minutes. Then she»ll sit down and 
work with some children, and she'll talk in a very loud voice 
so I can hear without having to stop what I'm doing. I 
liberally learned how to talk and work with children in new 
ways listening to her." 

"(The Advisor) ... goes in and starts fiddling aroiuid with 
something and have a group of kids interested — and I wouldn't 
know enough to start fiddling around it in the first place. I 
feel he can add something that I can't to my classroom." 

"Oh, yes, they cone right in the room and work — and when 
they're there, they usually do something I wouldn't have 
thought of — and I try to jot it down so X can remember to 
do it later." 

The Advisory approach is based on the assumption that the best way 
to bring about change in teachers in-service is through the establishment 
of close, long-tein, and supportive relationships. Initial reports sug- 
gest the assumption is warranted, and that advisors are effect-'.ve. 

G. Developinc?: Teacher Centers 

Whether a particular program of in-service education is established 
to convey skills to practitioners, or whether it is intended to promote 
autonomy and a sense of growth, it is very likely in the early 1970 's to 
be housed in a facility called a "teacher education center". Centers 
have proliferated in the United States over the past seven or eight years. 
At present, they exhibit many different patterns and serve several differ- 
ent objectives. 

The first centers to becosie widely recognized in the United States 
were those that were established as transition agencies between pre-service 
and in-service education. Teacher educators on xmiversity campuses tried 
to avoid the usual pattern of merely assigning their students to teachers 
in the field more-or-less haphazardly. Rather, they established long- 
term arrangements with public schools by developing teacher education cen- 
ters. Student teachers were assigned to centers that served a cluster of 
nearby schools. The public school system and the University shared in the 
support of center personnel, who organised and implemented both the pre- 
service and the in-service activities within the center. The initial in- 
service training efforts were directed at improving the supervisory skills 



of the cooperating teachers (those who worK'^d with student teachers) so 
that they would become more effective themselves as teacher educators. 

One of the first such arrangements was estabiished jointly by the 
Montgomery County (Maryland) Public Schools and the University of Mary- 
land* The goals of this program included /387i 

" - to cooperatively design, implement, and evaluate model 

teacher education programs* 

- to integrate theory with practice, the on-campus with 
the off-campus, and the pre-service with the in-service* 

- to articulate the theoretical education faculty (college) 
v;ith the clinical teacher education faculty (school) in such 
ways that they work together in teams at the same time, in 

the same place on common instructional and supervisory problems. 

- to bring together pre-service and in-service teacher educa- 
tion into one continuing program. 

- to individualize professional development — for the pre- 
professionals as well as for the practicing professionals. 

- to develop a "corps" of associates in teacher education." 

The key to the success of such a center is the ability of the center 
coordinator* His role is "to bring together in creative ways the person- 
nel and material resources of the school system and the college in ways 
tl^at will produce effective laboratory experience programs for the univer- 
sity students assigned to the center euid reality-oriented in-service pro- 
grams for the teachers "^397* As the University established a number of 
centers in cooperation with several different school systems, the success 
of the plan varied with the characteristics of the persons who were em- 
ployed in the coordinator role* During the first years of the centers at 
Maryland, it seemed that the center coordinators were the ojily persons who 
were able to grasp the entire picture of the pre-service to in-service 
continuum* Professors and practicing teachers contributed to the program 
in fragmented ways, with these individuals contributing a day here or an 
hour there in a fashion orchec'.rated by the coordinators. Since the co- 
ordinators were generally persons without doctorates and without the ac- 
companying status, they often were imable to influence either the public 
school officials or those in the university to change programs or atti- 
tudes. However, as the years pass, there are signs that this situation 
is improving. Staff from both the university and the public schools are 
becoming more sanguine about the impact of the centers. 

More recently, American educators, particularly practicing teachers, 
became aware of the British teacher centers. They were impressed with how 
the British centers seem to have been established to meet local needs as 



determined by teachers themselves. As a result, a large number of cen- 
ters - for teachers and by teachers - have been established throughout 
the United States. In late 1972, a survey was undertaken by the 
of Scholastic Teacher to identify teacher centers in the United States/W. 
Approximately 80 centers were listed in this survey, and they were located 
in almost every one of the fifty states. 

Activities sponsored by centers created in this mode include estab- 
lishing lending libraries of curriculum mater ialEi offering workshops; 
providing work areas in which teachers can develop and share curriculum 
ideas; making available advisory services, holding discussions among 
parents, teachers, students and any others interested in the educative 
process; arrangrag for speakers to attend FDA meetings and faculty assem- 
blies; and publishing occasional papers dealing with current thought xn 
American education. Centers find financial support from a number of 
sources: foundation grants, funds from the U.S. Government, support from 
the public schools , monies provided by various institutions in exchange 
for services, and from modest tuition fees charged to students. 

!Ehe National Education Association, the largest organized group of 
teachers in the United States, is launching a program of HEA-sponsored 
teacher centers by establishing ten initially in widely scattered parts 
of the country. The NEA, as indicated in Section I, intends to increase 
its influence in teacher education activities. 

One teacher center is described briefly here to illustrate the 
breadt-n of activities offered \rj tliese institutions. The Greator Boston 
Teachers Center effects arrangements with schools, museums, shops, and 
studios in the Boston area to make facilities available to teachers after 
school ho^ars/417. The staff of the Center arranges for groups of teachers 
from many different school systems, both public and private, to meet m 
classes covering such topics as Room Arrangement for Various Activities; 
Building Purniture and Apparatus from Tri-wall; Music, Dance and Drama; 
Mathematics Mterials for Elementary Grades; Environmental Studies; Human 
Values in the Classroom; Woodworking in the Classroom; Teaching Black His- 
tory in Boston, and many others. Persons staffing these courses come from 
a variety of backgrounds including education, the arts, museum work, and 
other allied fields. The classes offered by the Center are on occasion 
recognized by teacher training institutions in the area, enabling students 
to receive graduate credit for work undertaken under the aegis of the Cen- 
ter. The covrses are usually open to parents, administrators, teachers, 
graduate students and others interested in education. 

The establishment of teacher centers — for teachers and by teachers 
— is dust beginning to flourish in the United States, and it is as yet 
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too early to determine just what form they will take or what effects they 
will have upon teachers, upon teachins, and upon graduate education over 
the next several decades. 

III. IKPLIOATIONS FOR POLICY ANALYSIS 

Before outlining policy issues that seem to be suggested by this 
3tudy uf emerging teacher education trends in the United States, a brief 
sujiunary of these trends and the social and political context in wnich 
they are embedded are offered to review the setting for the range of de- 
cisions that will or should be considered in the American teacher educa- 
tion enterprise in the remaining years of this decade. 

A. The Social and ^ golit ical Context 

• Ar«erican teacher education is moving in many directions 
at once. The prospective teacher, and presumably the pros- 
pective employer, has a wider range of choices in programs 
leading to teacher certification, even at a single institu- 
tion. Diversity in ideology and in program design is the 
keynote. 

... There is growing concern about and investment in continu- 
ing education of teachers. "Teacher centers" represent one 
significant trend in inservice teacher education. 

... Governmental agencies are gradually becoming more influ- 
ential in modifying teacher education programs, primarily 
because of management and planning techniques that are being 
established at universities and in the public schools xinder 
governmental pressure. This pressure is from legislatures, 
executive departments, and — to a degree — from the courts. 

... Although there is no clear, single direction apparent in 
teacher education for the 1970' s, performance-based teacher 
education progrfiuns represent by far the most visible distinctive 
development of the decade. 

. The scientific base for teacher education and for education 
in public schools is primitive, but there is a growing desire 
in many quarters to base practices on the results of scientific 
findings, and attempts are being made to develop programs on 



the basis ol research — perhaps to a degree unwarranted by 
the present state of scholarship in the field. 
... There is a tendency to move teacher preparation programs, 
both preservice and inservice, away from the canpus and out 
to sites in public school districts. 

... There is considerable effort to establish objectives of 
teacher education programs, partly as an aid in decision-making 
about support to be accorded these programs, and partly as an 
evaluation tool to ivulse their success. 

... Teacher organizations are gradually becoming more influ- 
ential in the design of teacher education programs as teacher 
groi.ps grow in size and assertivensss. 

... Within the governmental sphere, there is a drift of power 
from Washington to the individual states. The states have 
always been primary in education. Federal initiatives became 
strong only in the 1950 's and I960's. But the trends of the 
past decade or two are reversing. 

... State governments are increasing their influence over 
teacher education, both by targeted budgetary decisions and 
by modifications in teacher certification requirements. 

There is less optimism about the tractability of sooial 
systems in the 1970' s than there was in the I960's. The 
educational system does not seem to respond to governmental 
initiatives 33 was hoped when legislation was passed, and as 
policy directives are administered by the executive departments. 
As a broad conclusion, education generally, including the teacher 
education component, seems to be taken more seriously by government, by 
the public, and by professionals than was the case before Sputnik 1. 
Until fifteen years ago, education in the United States was generally ac- 
cepted as important, but to a major degree it was taken for granted. 
Children went to school. Teachers were prepared. While there were prob- 
lems here and there, sometimes serious ones, the system was not questioned 
closely and aggressively by large numbers of people. . 

This condition has changed for several reasons. For one thing, poli- 
tical rhetoric about equality did not seem to make people equal. Blacks 
and the poor did not seem to enjoy the fruits of American Society as much 
as many other groups, and, it was asserted, primary responsibility for 
this state of affairs lay in our social and political policies. There 
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were monumental attempts to use the schools as an instrument to advance 
social justice. And there was lr*ter monumental c\isappointment with tl,o 
results. 

While the equality aim was perhaps the strongest single theme of the 
1960«s in education^ it followed a brief but frantic and influential per- 
iod in which the schools were !aobiliEed to improve the American defense 
posture. Sputnik I produced wav3s of distress and ripples of reform 
throughout the American educational system for the avowed purpose of 
catching up with and surpassing the Soviet Union in space and defense ca- 
pability. (No politica? leader or popular commentator seems to have credi- 
ted the schools with the ' that the United States did surpass the So- 
viet Union in space accomplishments, and in a very short period of time.) 
The brief flurry of attention to programs for better education of futvire 
scientists and engineers seems to have set the stage for systematic and 
continue 1 it..: of the schools as an instrument in advancing general 
societa} * ..ts. 

For a variety of reasons, some of which have been sketched in this 
report, the emerging model of a teacher, insofar as there is any single 
discernible trend in this regard in the United States, is toward the model 
of teacher as efficient and skillful manager. The schools are expected 
to become more business-like as well as piirposeful. Efficiency, a goal 
orientation, and a consciousness of costs have been emphasized. Concomi- 
tantly there is new attention to the design of sophisticated instructional 
programs directed toward well-understood objectives. 

The analogue to business and industry, always highly esteemed in the 
American culture, is clearer today than it was twenty years ago. Educa- 
tional discourse is peppered with talk about products, inputs, outputs, 
and even throughputs. Flowcharts are used in policy anal^'-sis and curri- 
culum development as a planning device to identify critical decision 
points. American educators talk of systems, costs, benefits, and accoxmt- 
ability. High order rationality is pressed aggressively in the competi- 
tion for resources among the social programs. There is a continual quest 
for social indicators that would enable policy-makers to establish a 
s^aries of benchmarks indicating expected and actual accomplishments. 

At the same time, during the 60»s, the schools also served as a 
battle-ground for competing commxinlty groups. In one of the more dramatic 
such developments (in New York City), considerable control for school 
policy-making was trrnsferred to neighborhood groups and away from the 
City's centralized Board of Education. The schools were used as a base 
for the establishment of local political power. City politics for years 
swirled around issues of "community control". 
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Events such as these have emphasized that schools and teaching are 
indeed serious business. And partly because there is greater strain in 
the American social fabric than was the case twenty years ago, there is 
probably more strain evidenced in schools and among teachers now. Schools 
are often tension-laden institutions. General social malaise has not by- 
passed educational institutions, partly, some suspect, because, schools in 
the 1950«s and 1960's were expected to carry so much of the burden for 
correcting societal ills. 

Against this background, smerging policy issues are far from crisp. 
In education we are not dealing with a field in which there are basic and 
broad agreements about fundamental principles, with the major task one of 
choosing from among clearly understo d alternatives. Perhaps policy in 
some fields yields well to systemati i analysis of the sort introduced in 
many governments in the I960's, but the situation in education seems con- 
founded by the fact that there are more than two million teachers in the 
United States who have been trained in thousands of separate teacher edu- 
cation institutions. They are employed by more than 17,000 separate gov- 
erning units, each unit operating broadly within the statutory constraints 
of one of fifty different states. Occasionally the federal government 
takes major initiatives to modify this complex system, but with mixed and 
ambiguous results. 

B. Some Policy Issues 

a) One policy matter that received little attention on a nationwide ba- 
sis is the question of recruitment for teacher education programs. When 
dollar allocations are examined, it is noted that there is an infinitesimal 
investment in recruitment compared to the investment in the education of 
teachers. Inasmuch as teacher attitudes are modified with great difficul- 
ty, a significant decision is made about the kind of individual who will 
be teaching in the schools four or five years hence at the moment that in- 
dividual is admitted to a teacher education program. 

Since attitudes and values of teachers play a critical role in the 
educational system, it is necessary to learn more about the attributes of 
individuals who choose to teach. Selection criteria of a more systematic 
sort than arc used at present might be employed when admitting each teach- 
er education student. 

Alternatively, choices can be made about the particular institutions 
that are to be authorized to offer teacher education programs. It is 
known that different kinds of students attend different universities. The 
characteristics of the students at a particular institution in terras of 
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intellectual attainment, intellectual aptitude, family income, and social 
class are well understood. Insofar as there is a relationship betv^yen 
these attributes and the qualities desired in a prospective teacher, this 
policy issue can be approached more analytically. 

At the outset, however, it should be recognized that the topic raises 
political and social questions that are highly controversial, and perhaps 
for that reason they cannot and will not be broached by teacher certifi- 
cation boards and legislators. Nevertheless the issue is highlighted here 
because it may well be the one that has the most profound potential for 
influencing the educational system over the long term. 

b) A second policy issue surrounds the relationship between the award 
of teaching credentials or a license and the requirements of the teaching 
position. At the moment in the United States, the prospective teacher is 
expected to present credentials that may have little relationship to per- 
formance on the job. For example, the teacher is expected to have attended 
university for four years ana have completed a large number of courses that 
are not assumed to Dear directly on teaching — though presumably they are 
valued as a part of general education. It is alleged by some critics of 
teacher education progreims that teacher education should be geared more 
closely to job requirements. The fact that it is not serves as a device 

to screen out certain applicants, rather than a device to preserve stan- 
dards . 

Advocates of performanced-based teacher education programs point out 
that PBTE directly addresses this issue. To the degree that employers and 
teacher educators feel successful in delineating the skills required for 
successful teaching, there likely will be related pressures to couple li- 
censing directly to the acquisition of those competencies. The education- 
al policy ramifications require careful scrutiny, particularly because a 
certain model of schooling is implied by such a move; this model should 
not go unexamined. 

c) The American experience of recent years suggests a policy study asso- 
ciated with the demands for dec is ion -making authority in teacher education 
by different groups. In the design of teacher education programs and for- 
mulation of teacher-education policy, what are appropriate roles for 
elected tichool boards, the public at large, the organized profession, the 
various legislatures, the executive branches of government, the established 
teacher education institutions, local school districts, and representatives 
of business and industry? Control of teacher education is in question of 
course. The competing groups are active. Inevitably decisions will be 
made as a result of the interplay of political forces. The final decisions, 
however, might be influenced by analysis of the practical and social 
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implications of the roles suggested by and for the various parties. In 
fact some experimentation might be inaugurated to study the effects of 
planned change to test the competing approaches, possibly in combination, 
d) A somewhat related policy question centers on identifying the scien- 
tific base for the establishment of teacher education arrangements or 
practices. It would be useful background for the policy decisions that 
must be made in .teacher education to review in detail those elements asso- 
ciated with the education of teachers that have yielded or are likely to 
yield tj research. If it can be demonstrated, for example, that student 
achievement is directly associated with definable teacher competencies, 
then a powerful argument exists for training teachers in the competencies 
thus identified. 

It is characteristic of the current state of decision-making in 
teacher education that performance-based teacher education programs are 
being instituted on a large scale without any evidence of the relationship 
between specific competencies of teachers and children's achievement. The 
same statement can be made of programs for teachers based on "humanizing" 
education through "self-development" of teachers, or for programs in open 
education, or for any other programs. The research is silent on the asso- 
ciations between teacher abilities and children's learning. 

It is not the purpose here to question the appropriateness of any 
element in teacher education programs that is not demonstrably associated 
with achievement of students. It seems perfectly reasonable that certain 
attributes of teaching and teacher education programs are desirable in and 
of themselves, regardless of our present knowledge of their effectiveness 
in changing behavior. For example it is worthwhile to help the teacher 
understand the history of teaching children from minority groups, or help 
the teacher understand various educational philosophies. It also is de- 
sirable that teachers learn to listen carefully to the thought expressed 
by children, and that they become reflective about their own actions. 
These characteristics are worth emphasizing in a teacher education program 
whether or not a clear relationship can be established between the attri- 
butes and the achievement of children. Nevertheless it would clarify a 
considerable amount of educational discourse if it were clearly understood 
which practices were being advocated on the basis of replicable research 
and which practices were being advocated for other reasons. Of equal im- 
portance, it would be useful to identify educational problems that seem 
most likely to yield to scientific approaches, and which must be approach- 
ed by understanding value preferences, political constraints, and budget- 
ary limitations. 
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e) There is a cluster of policy questions centering around effective 
strategies for educational change* During the 60's^ educational change 
was seen largely as a sequential series of steps starting with theory ^ 
moving to research, followed by development — then dissemination, diffu- 
sion, and finally evaluation. It was assumed, though seldom explicitly, 
that the teacher or teacher educator was a passive client awaiting the re- 
sults of developmental activity undertaken by talented groups and based 
on firm and incontrovertible knowledge, 

It became apparent after several years that educational change did 
not seem to occur the way change was assuired to occ\ir in medicine cr agri- 
cultTore. In the case of medicine, pharmaceutical firms engage in research 
to develop new treatments for various diseases. When certain medication 
is found to be effective, pharmaceutical "detail men" carry the word to 
practicing physicians who try to make a match between symptoms spotted in 
their diagnosing rooms and the treatment and effects described by the 
pharmaceutical detail men. When Elliot Richardson was Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, he seemed attracted to the 
analogue of the pharmaceutical detail man and claimed that we needed agents 
such as these in the field of education to carry the word of effective 
practices to classroom teachers. 

In the field of agriculture, the United States has a well-developed 
network of extension agents who for decades have been informing farmers 
about methods of plowing, planting, and cultivation that increase yield. 
Agricultural practices seem to have been affected profoundly as a result. 
She agricultural extension agent model, also, has seem^^d attractive to 
educational policy makers during the 1960*s, and an extensive literature 
has developed around the theme of educational change agents, their respon- 
sibilities and possible impact. 

For a variety of reasons, the methods do not seem to work well when 
applied to the field of education. She teacher does not seem to be inter- 
ested in "yield" in quite the same way as the farmer. Educational "treat- 
ments" do not seem as reliable as therapeutic approaches in medicine. 
Some observers, in retrospective analysis, point out that incentive systems 
differ for teachers as compared with farmers or physicians. Shey point 
out, also that teachers, in effect, have considerable latitude since the 
practice of one is not compared readily to the practice of another. 

Whatever the reasons for the fai jre of recent models of educational 
change in teacher education or classroom teaching, there is a need to tm- 
derstand more fully how change has taken place and what strategies might 
be utilized in the future as a basis for policy. 
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At the moment in the United States there are clear trends, as have 
been indicated, toward locally-based decision-making authority. This 
shift to de-centralized decisions suits America's present conservative 
political mood. But, some claim, it is also a more realistic approach to 
change in education. The task becomes one of fostering and enhancing lo- 
cal innovation, rather than implementing what- may be an alien instruction- 
al plan. 

This policy issue entails discovering the optimal relationship be- 
tween statewide srA local decision-making in teacher education through 
realistic understanding of how it is that teacher education programs can 
reasonably be expected to change. There are presently a series of prac- 
tices, effective or not, that have extensive historical roots. They are 
built into the folkways of teacher education. New approaches that seemed 
to violate the assumptions of these existing practices can be expected to 
meet resistance. Analysis may identify those folkways, their strengths 
and shortcomings. Change strategies based on such analysis may prove more 
effective than strategies that seem to ignore the existing system, 
f) A further cluster of policy issues is associated with uniformity as 
against flexibility in teacher education. To what degree is it educa- 
tionally and socially desirable to mandate a single program, however ef- 
fective it seems, and thereby rule out competing alternatives? Some 
states are moving toward mandating PBTE programs. How desirable is this 
practice within a single state, and to what degree should we seek national 
standardization of teacher education px-ograms? On the one hand, recipro- 
city across the fifty states in the licensing of teachers argues for a 
degree of standardization. On the other hand, our lack of knowledge of 
the effects of various teacher education programs, as well as our apparent- 
ly conflicting goals for the educational system, seem to argue for govern- 
mental policy that preserves diversity. 

As has been pointed out in the introductory section, managerial 
styles that have come into broad usage in the United States seem to sug- 
gest a uniformity in planning and management procedures that tend to favor 
certain kinds of educational programs — those that reflect highljr detailed 
predetermined objectives and carry an evaluation plan for ready assess- 
ment. But it is a major question in education whether our educational 
practices should be limited by the present state of our planning and as- 
sessment procedures. If there are significant outcomes of our educational 
programs that do not seem to be revealed by present planning and assess- 
ment methods, perhaps we should not rely exclusively on these methods. 

Present techniques of management and evaluation tend to emphasize 
proximate goals. Tangential effects, long-term outcomes, and questions 
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of worth tend not to be examined explicitly. For example a well-engineeied 
instructional sequence can convey to a prospective teacher some specific 
skills associated with the teaching o-f reading. It may even be demon- 
strable at a later date that these skills are effective in teaching read- 
ing to children. But what kind of a reader is the teacher, and what 
kinds of readers does she educate in the schools? Is she broadly read? 
Is she reflective about the reading sL'* does? Does she help instill a 
desire to read as well as reading skills? These questions are nore diffi- 
cult to answer than those associated with her possession of specific 
skills, yet they are important ones. Certain approaches that are effec- 
tive in building reading skills may be counterproductive if the goal is 
to enhance the quantity and quality of voluntary reading. 

We have a long history in the field of education of having o\ir vari- 
ous curriculxir efforts devolve toward these outcomes that can be most 
readily assessed. And so our educational programs tend to reflect the 
examination system in ciirrc zt tisage. Particularly in a period v;hen thera 
is a gradual trend toward the child becoming jnore active in the rnanage- 
r.ent of his own learning, there is significant doubt about reliance on 
procedures that demand high order pre-specif ication of proximate results, 
g) Then there is the policy issue of the degree to which teacher educa- 
tion prograns should be integrated into regular university activities. 
While the United States does not display patterias still visible in many 
European countries of free-standing teacher education institutions, there 
are pressures toward greater autonomy for the teacher training function 
within the comprehensive university. Some of those who argue for stronger 
"professionalization" claim that teacher education governance should be 
similar to the governance of education in professions like medicine or 
law. In these fields, working practitioners cooperate closely with pro- 
fessors in the specialized fields to develop the appropriate curricula. 
The general university dec is ion -making structure is usually by-passed. 
Thus all-university faculty senates seldom consider revisions in require- 
ments for law or medical degrees, but they often play an active role in 
modification of teacher education programs. 

Some observers claim that this procedxire leads to programs that are 
undesirably impractical and too heavily weighted toward theory. Other 
observers claim that effective teacher preparation must be based on a 
rigorous general education* 

In a typical four-year teacher preparation program, about one-quarter 
of the student's effort is devoted specifically to teacher preparation 
courses offered within the education department* The rest consists of 
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courses in science, language and literature, social sciences, and arts# 
These requirements are not very different from those expected of the lib- 
eral arts graduate. 

The issue of the appropriate mix of courses has been a vexing one, 
and the antagonists have usually been those in education and those in the 
arts and science faculties. The new entrants into the fray are the teach^ 
ers speaking through their organized profession, and local school district 
school administrators arguing for a greater role in the design of teacher 
education programs. 

h) Finally, there are critical policy questions associated with evalua- 
tion of the quality of teacher education programs, mch of the discourse 
about teacher education focuses on ideology. Ideological battles are far 
from trivial, yet there are policy considerations associated with stan- 
dards and quality. To meet this particular issue directly, it would be 
necessary to identify those elements in teacher education programs that 
can be evaluated and compared regardless of ideology, and to develop ap- 
propriate evaluation methods. Otherwise there is a danger that ^hoddiness 
will parade as diversity, and the teacher education enterprise will be 
weakened appreciably. 

For related purposes, sumirative evaluation procedures mxxst be devel- 
oped that acctirately characterize the various teacher education programs. 
Since it is likely that teacher education in the United States will con- 
tinue to appear chaotic to many observers for several years, it is neces- 
sary for the prospective student and the prospective employer to have the 
m t complete information possible to aid in decision-making about entry 
into the program, and recruitment of graduates. 

Right now, "school superintendents are able to go to the University of 
Houston or certain other institutions if they want teachers who are certi- 
fied as having acquired certain specific competencies. They can go to the 
University of Florida if they want teachers who have been exposed to a 
"hiunanistic" program. But in addition to having a basis for judging the 
quality of these programs and others, superintendents need adequate des- 
cription of all teacher education efforts if they are to xaake informed 
deciiaions. A policy question focuses on who carries the responsibility 
for this description inasmuch as program developers cannot be relied upon 
to provide all the evidence of significance to different audiences. 

Clearly, policy issues in teacher education are basic as well as 
broad. And there is not much background in the United States — or skill 
— in educational policy analysis. Nevertheless, it seems desirable and 
in fact inevitable that policy issues will be approached more systematic- 
ally in the cominf^ years. That being the case, it is hoped that the 
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issues outlined here will be examined carefully by interested parties and 
that the practices and policy questions highlighted in this document will 
add to informed disctission and ultimately to improved practice. 
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A1IKE2C II 



Research anc^ Developnient in Teacher Education: Sorie Recorranendations * 

Studies are needed to find *7iethods of Judginc; the correspondence be- 
tween the needs of teachers and the in-service education they receive. 
Research rindin^s sun^est, for instance, that in passin[^ fron teacher as- 
pirant to experienced professional, students move through various stages 
of development. The pre-service stage and the early years of teaching 
are characterized by a desire to do the Qob well in the eyes of superor- 
dinates. There is little room for philosophical analysis or even reflec- 
tive thinking during this phase* It is suggested by the research findings 
that once a teacher feels that he is able to neet the demands of the ^)Ob^ 
he then shows concern about the efCects of his work on students. As this 
stage is passed, the teacher becomes more attentive to the functioning of 
the school in society.^ 

If these are reliable findings, then it may be a mistake to offer 
identical programs to in-service and pre-service teachers, or even to all 
in-service teachers. The results of the research suggest that some group- 
ing by stage of professional development would be beneficial. Differen- 
tiated teacher education programs should be developed and studied. 

Once general dispositions are identified that seem to be desirable 
in teachers, studies are needed to catalog those behaviors on the teacher 
educator's part that advance or impede the development of those disposi- 
tions # Does grading by the teacher educator help or hinder the develop- 
ment of self -evaluation on the part of the prospective teacher? Does the 
emphasis on discussion sections which prize the sharing of feelings reduce 
the chances that teachers will become or remain readers of books and ar- 
ticles dealing with teaching? Does the advocacy positions of professors 
in colleges of education for or against prevalent ideologies reduce the 
likelihood that teachers will become critical thinkers when considering 
issues in education? Empirical studies of these relationships are needed 
to design appropriate teacher education programs* 

•The authors acloiowledge the major contributions of Professor Lillian 
Katz to this section of the report. 

1/FoT a review of this research see Prances P. Puller, "Concerns of Teach- 
ers: A Developmental Conceptualiz&tTon" , American Educational Research 
Journal, Vol* 6, No* 2, pp* 207-226, March 1969* 
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At the root of many of the "personal development" approaches to 
teacher education is the idea that behavior changes in teachers that do 
not involve a corresponding change in beliefs and attitudes are ephemeral. . 
Longitudinal studies of the belief structures of individuals and how these 
structures function to affect behavior and perceptions is needed to test 
this assumption more rigorously. Findings from such research efforts 
might suggest specific actions that teacher educators might follow both 
in selecting and training teachers. 

As with any institution, the school exerts powerful forces of social- 
ization on any newcomer. If schools are to change and develop to meet the 
needs of a changing world, so too teachers must change. If the pressures 
of socialization are inherently conservative, then researchers must study 
those forces to understand more completely how they operate to inhibit 
change. The need for research in this area is especially pronounced since 
a rapidly increasing number of programs in teacher education are assigning 
students to schools for a major portion of their training. It may be the 
case that young students are especially vulnerable to the socializing 
forces of the public school institutions, to the detrii:.ei/; of innovation 
and flexibility. 

Teacher educators are intent about helping their students acquire a 
wide range of learnings. Some learnings are routine and mechanical, such 
as tbose related to running equipment or to record-keeping responsibilities. 
Others are subtle such as being sensitive to the pre-conceptions that stu- 
dents bring to a study of .gravitation. Researchers can contribute to 
teacher education planning by identifying the experiences that are best 
suited for the acquisition of different types of learnings so that the 
skills, cognitions, and attitudes acquired in a teacher education program 
are indeed integrated and functionally related. 

More analysis is required of the selection criteria for teacher edu- 
cation programs and their effects. It is our belief that much of the ef- 
fort that is expended in the in-service training of teachers could be di- 
verted to other areas if there were more astute initial selection of 
teachers. The measures currently used in selection efforts are mainly 
convergent ones: How much does an aspirant know, and what problems can he 
solve?"^ It might be helpful to identify other abilities - for ins-.ance re- 
ceptivity to new ideas; tolerance for ambiguity; ideational fluency; and 
the abUity to anticipate responses of clients (students) in given situa- 
tions. 

Of course , what is desperately needed to advance knowledge in the 
field of teacher education is the identification of some variable or set 
of variables that can be accepted as indicators of effective teaching. 




The problem that has plagued the advancement of knowledge in almost all 
helping professions — counseline, psychiatry, the ministry, social work, 
and teaching — is lack of such criteria. To identify such factors might 
revolutionize the field of. teacher education. 

If such factors were identified, we could better assess the influ- 
ences that various elements contribute to the 'development of a teacher* 
Clearly students come to teacher education with ci. .'^tain predilections, 
aptitudes, attitudes, and skills. Almost certainly they acquire addi- 
tional learnings during the pre-service stage of their trainings In addi- 
tion, through experience and in-service programs, teachers acquire other 
learnings. An interesting rese^cl^^ question focuses on the weightings 
each of these sets of factors are likely to contribute to the criterion. 
Until an ultimate variable is discovered, attempts could be made to as- 
sess the weights on the more tentative measures now a'^aiaable to us: 
ratings of supervisors, ratings of pupils, ^judgments of parents, self- 
ratings, and even a measure of pupil growth. 

In the United States, a very few institutions have a distinctive 
quality that is conveyed to most of their graduates. Bank Street College 
of Education, for instance, apparently inst\lls in its students certain 
characi;eristics that are readily discernible. It wuuld be important to 
identify such institutions to study the strengths and weaknesses such 
programs possess and to isolate those qualities that contribute to their 
unique character. 

Finally, we need to examine closely the assumption on the part of 
many tes^her educators that learnings stemming from systematic instruction 
tend to be non-enduring and dysfunctional. Whether we are teaching how 
to ask higher-level questions or how to compute chi-squares, there is 
evidence to demonstrate that the learnings that result are short-lived 
and often misapplied once the student has left the "testing" situation. 
Are there ways to make changes in the normal procedures used in systematic 
instruction to diminish this disappointing outcome? Are there ways to 
capitalize upon the normal bent of human beings to acquire learnings and 
understandings in a natural and non-*systematic fashion so that they will 
also acquire the skills needed to become an effective professional? 
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SiAimary 



In order to assess the effects of innovations on staffing patterns 
and teacher roles in the United States it was necessary first to establish 
a base line by describing the "traditional school. The majority of 
classrooms were depicted as graded and self-contained, functioning under 
the leadership of one teacher. 

Descriptions of innovations and pertinent research literature were 
reviewed to determine what types of innovations had had the most effect 
or most promise of effect on staffing patterns and/or teacher roles. Af- 
ter this determination was made, a list of sites where these kinds of in- 
novations had been underway for some time was compiled and a questionnaire 
sent. From these data fourteen specific cases were isolated for analysis 
as being most pertinent fco the suboect under investigation. 

The main body of the paper reports on these fourteen innovative prac- 
tices, giving attention to such things as: the rationale for adoption; 
the changes which resulted in instructional strategies, teacher tasks, 
and staffing patterns; changes in resources, use of instructional-techno- 
logy, and building design; capital and operating costs; and evaluation. 
Table b sumjnarizes the data from the foxzrteen innovative case studies, 
making comparisons easier. 

As analysis of the data proceeded it became apparent that the writers 
were dealing with three categories of innovations and that it was helpful 
to organize the case studies in this way. Therefore, the cases are dis- 
cussed imder these headings: 

(a) Differentiated Staffing: Horizontal and Vertical 

(b) Technology Dependent Innovations 

(c) Open Learning Plans 

The authors draw several concltisions, among which are: 

(a) Reducing class size does not necessarily improve learning re- 
sults; some goals can be achieved as well in large group situations as in 
smaller ones - although not all goals. 

(b) There are often less expensive ways of increasing educational ef- 
fectiveness than reducing the teacher/pupil ratio. 



(c) The process of incorporating innovations into the schools tends 
to bring about unexpected changes in .the goals originally held by those 
who are conducting the innovation. 

(d) There is a tendency to hire new personnel when innovations are 
introduced rather than to retrain existing staff. 

(e) Even though not the primary goal, many program innovations are 
beginning steps towards more effective staff utilization* 

(f ) Innovations tend to increase the nximber and complexity of in- 
structional decisions of teachers. 

The United States experience with innovations suggests some implica^ 
tions for policy affecting staff utilization. It appears that gi^eater 
productivity can be reached most expeditiously not through hiring fewer 
teachers, but through efforts to make teachers more productive through 
the use of non-certified staff, improved middle management concepts, and 
the use of instructional technology. 
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I. DESCRIFTION OP THE TRADIl'IONAL SCHOOL 



The madority of schools in the United States are organized on a 
graded, self-contained class basis. About two school systems in ten use 
some non-graded organizations. About four systems in ten use team teach- 
ing in the elementary school and four in ten in the secondary school. In 
the majority, however, one teacher with one group (class) of students for 
one year in a separate room is the usual pattern; hence, the "self- 
contained" classroom descriptor. 

In the United States, schools (usually a number of elementary and 
secondary ones) are administered as a unit called a school system or a 
school district. Not all schools within a system necessarily use the same 
organizational patterns or staffing patterns. The school system furnishes 
specially trained personnel to provide support services to classroom teach- 
ers within the school system. There has been a significant increase with- 
in the last five years in the number and type of specialists employed. 
Common types are: guidance counselors, psychologists, remedial reading and 
math specialists, social workers, speech therapists, and the like. 

Most of the schools are graded. This means that students are assigned 
when entering school to Grade 1 whether or not they have attended nursery 
school or kindergarten. The students progress from Grade 1 to Grade 2, 
etc., sec^'.dary school ending with Grade 12. Normally, one year is spent 
in each grjiue. Probably, the majority of elementary schools operate 
largely on a "non-fail" or age promotion basis rather than on rigid con- 
tent standards covered by examinations. length of the school year is 
governed by the state. By far, the greatest number operate on a nine- 
month, 180-day school year. The majority have a school year composed of 
two semesters. A voluntary stimmer session is coimon in school systems of 
large or medium size (over 3,000 students per school district). This 
means teachers are, for the most part, unemployed during three months of 
the year. 

A* Elementary School 

The mean number of students enrolled in 1975 was 591 per school and 
the mean number of educators (teachers and others) per school was 26. 
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The mean class size 'was 27 pupils. It is coinmon for pupils to arrive at 
9 o'clock and to leave at 2 o'clock for younger students and at 5 o'clock 
for older ones. The students are randomly assigned; that is, the group- 
ings into classes is not on IQ or achievement bases unless some very ser- • 
ious problem exists in which case slightly less than half of the schools 
would arrange some special grouping. The teacher who assigned his 2? pu- 
pils in a self-contained classroom environment has a considerable amount 
of freedom in the teaching strategies he may employ^ He is restricted, 
of course, by such things as the general achievement expectations, the 
teaching materials available, the classroom facilities, and the attitude 
of school administrators and parents. Sxirprisingly , there is much less 
variation in teaching style from teacher to teacher than one would ex- 
pect. Teachers tend to teach like the supervising teacher by whom they 
were tutored and are not, probably because of system expectations, very 
exijerimentally inclined. 



Secondary School 

The mean number of students enrolled in 1975 was 1,264 per school and 
the mean nunber of teachers per school was 65. Most secondary^ teachers 
teach five classes per day, comprising a total of 135 students. Second- 
ary students commonly arrive at 9 o'clock and leave at 3 o'clock although 
there are many activities scheduled in the building at other- ho\irs , such 
as club meetings, athletic events, dramatic events, etc. In schools 
where many students are bussed, especially in xnxral areas, there are limi- 
tations on extra-curricular activities because of decreased \xse of the 
school building for an extended day. Until recently, these extra- 
ciirricular activities supervised by teachers were considered a part of the 
teachers' assignment. Lately, there has been a trend toward either redu- 
cing the assignments during the regular school day for teachers so assign- 
ed or paying extra for the "overtime". The school day in the secondary 
school is commonly divided into six 50 minute periods. Students register 
for four academic subjects which usually meet daily for recitation, lec- 
tures, laboratory work, discussion, amd receiving of assignments. The 
texiTi "academic subject" as used here would include not only subjects such 
as literature, mathematics, science, and the like but also fine arts, 
business education, and other vocational education courses. In addition, 
students may take other courses such as physical education, m\isic , or art 
which may not meet daily# This schedule means that the student has some 
unassigned tin;e each day for study, library work, and the like. Most 
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teachers have one period per day for student or parent conferences, class 
preparations, and the like. Because there is much freedom of choice of 
curricultim, there tends to be some "natural selection" and, therefore, 
the classes are not as heterogeneous as in the elementary school, especial- 
ly in Grades 11 and 12 • 

Teachers are usually grouped into academic departments such as lan- 
guage arts, foreign language, math, science, etc. The teachers at the 
secondary level, even more than at the elementary level, tend t;o operate 
individually in self-contained classroom units. 

C. Staffing: Patterns in Traditional Schools 

We have seen that the mean class size in the elementary school is 
about 27 students per teacher and that of the secondary teacher is about 
the same ~ about 2? students met in each of five different classes. The 
National Education Association of the United States with 1,400,000 members 
advocates lowering this pupil-teacher ratio on the premise that the result 
would be higher quality education and a work-load for teachers more coa- 
mensurate with productivity and efficiency. In most industry, a lower 
ratio than 2? to 1 in fact exists for managers and workers, Otertainly , 
it has been pointed out, the role of the teacher working with immature 
persons, makes it even more critical to have an appropriate relationship 
of children to adults. 

Research has not clearly shown a relationship between class size and 
educational results. There are many reasons for this. Several factors 
contribute to the quality of education, and it is difficult to isolate the 
effect of one single factor by holding all others constant. Also, there 
is the problem of establishing quality standards against which the effects 
of class size are to be measured. For example, one could argue that class 
size has little effect if the goal is retention of factual information and 
the method is lecture. 

An interesting study was reported in 1971 by the Institute of Admin- 
istrative Research at Teachers College, Columbia University(3)*. They 
assessed with trained observers 20,000 classrooms using four criteria of 
quality: individualization, interpersonal regard, group acbivity, and 
creativity. The researchers found that, when measured against these in- 
dicators of quality education, there was a strong relationship between the 
class size and the score for that class. Quoting from the report: 



♦Figures in brackets refer to Bibliography listed at the end of this paper. 
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"There are three breaks at the elementary level that have reached the sig- 
nificant factors — when the class size drqps from about 25 students to 
below 25; when it drops below 15 students and again when the class size 
drops to less than five students." 

At the secondary level, the critical breaking points are" 10 and* 15 
pupils per class. Teaching techniques changed as the class size changed. 
Some techniques achieved one or more of the four criteria better than 
others and those used in the large classes were the least effective ones. 
According to the study, it appears that the most economically efficient 
pupil-teacher ratio can only be established in relation to the desired 
goals. 

The Rand Corporation conducted a study of outstanding Michigan 
schools in 1975 and found that the top Michigan schools had smaller class 
sizes, more teachers with five or more years of experience, and more 
teachers earning $11,000 or more annually. These results provided strong 
evidence that such schools were not statistical quirks*. 



D. Tasks of Teachers 

The teacher *s "day" as we all know, is more than the time the teacher 
spends in class, face to face with students. One must, therefore, consider 
how the teachers spend their "teaching" time; that is, the 70% he spends 
on various teaching strategies. One m\ist also consider time spent on 
other assigned responsibilities, both professional and non-professional. 

The Institute of Administrative Research study referred to above has 
collected data concerning the percentage of time teachers spend in various 
teaching styles of techniques. The Table 1 siimmarizes their findings(3). 
(See next page) 

Very few teachers have sufficient time dtiring the "school day" to 
handle more than the face-to-face teaching, student conferences, and the 
necessary clerical and other non-professional aspects of their assignment* 
Teachers in the United States have been objecting to the increase in these 
non-professional chores. 

After the school day is over, the teacher engages in instructional 
planning, selecting or producing teaching materials, grading papers, pre- 
paring examinations, parent conferencing, and from time to time in setting 
objectives and curriculum planning on a broader basis than for his own 

♦Reported in "Report on Education Research" Washington, D.C»: Capitol 
Pubs, Inc., July 4, 1975, P. 4# 
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classes. The amount of tin^ per week such activities consume depends on 
many factors such as the age of pupils and subjects taught, the experience 
of the teacher, school system standards and pressures, and the teacher's 
own professional standards. 



TABLE 1 



Style 

Quest ion/Answer 

Discussion 

Lecture 

Small Group Work 

Library Work 

Individual Work 

Demonstration 

Laboratory Work 

Test 

Movie 

Television 
Other 
Seat Work 
Rehearsal 
Pupil Report 



ELEME NTARY AHD SECONDIRY OBSERVATIONS 

sfl6BEfi BY 5TYI£ OP SbtfflAglOKAL AffSmUl 

Elementary Secondary 

0.16 0.19 

0.08 0.11 

0.02 0.10 

0.06 0.0*^ 
0.01 

0.1^ ' 0.14 

0.05 0.0^1. 

O.Ql 0.05 

0.03 0.07 

0.02 0.03 
0.01 

0.10 0.09 

0.30 0.11 

0.01 0.01 

0.02 0.02 



£« Summary 

As has been stated the majority of classrooms in the United States 
can be described as graded and self-contained » f\mctioning under the 
leadership of one teacher. This is what in this paper will be referred to 
as the traditional school. 

In most schools and classrooms Instructional goals include acquiring 
the skills of literacy and computation; extending the ability to communi- 
cate; understanding and practice of citizenship; familiarity with the arts 
including experience with some form of artistic practice — usually in 
vocal or instrumental mtisic and art; achieving an historical perspective 
through the study of local, national, and world history and geograpl^; 
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vinderstandlng the fimdamentals of science; becoming familiar with a varie- 
ty of careers and, in some cases, competent In one of them because of the 
school program. 

Such a description should not imply that all classrooms classified as 
traditional are alike in organization, methodology, or interpersonal re- 
lationships. Teachers are bein^^ taught how to use a variety of instruc- 
tional strategies and how to match these strategies to objectives* This 
leads to more variance in the roles of teachers but it has little to do 
with staffing patterns and hence with the subject of this paper* The next 
section of the paper will deal with some innovative practices which either 
change the staffing pattern of a classroom of school or have potential for 
so doing, t 

II. IMOVATIONS AFEECTING TEACHER TASKS 

In this section we deal with innovations which appear to have an ef- 
fect on teacher role and staffing patterns. Information about these inno- 
vative activities has come from the literature, including articles in 
journals and reports of research studies, through interviews with indivi- 
duals associated with the various activities and through a questionnaire 
developed for the purpose of this study. Three categories of innovations 
have seemed somewhat arbitrarily developed. In the first, we discuss 
differentiated staffing and further divide that category into horizontal 
differentiated staffing and vertical differentiated staffing. We then 
describe several forms of technolo^'-de pendent instruction ^ and conclude 
Part II with four examples of what we have chosen to call open learning 
plans. Clearly, there is overlap ajnong these categories; their primary 
usefulness is that they made our job of describing more manage ,ble. 

A. Differentiated Staffing 

Staff differentiation in the public schools of the United States is 
not a new concept. The purposes and manner of implementation have tinder- 
gone and are still undergoing change. The oldest model of differentiation 
was teacher/principal/superintendent with teachers being viewed more or 
less as interchangeable parts which performed like tasks for like pay# 
Departmentalization by subject areas offered a degree of specialization, 
but chiefly in terms of the content with which each teacher dealt. The 
adding of supervisors and specialists and, in about 19^8, non-certified 
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staff as teacher aides and asaistants represented another type of differ- 
entiation. The roles were additive to the classroom teacher and did not 
result, to any degree, in differentiation of roles among teachers. 

Team teaching was introduced in the n!id-19bO«s. While affecting the 
way teaching is performed, it, causes only occasionally different dob des- 
criptions or pay scales for teachers. In other words, in team teaching 
the differentiation is "hrrizontal" in nature — different tasks but equal 
in value. 

In the 195>0's and 1960's, the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals (NASSP) started a series of staff utilization studies under the 
leadership of Lloyd Trump. By I960, these had developed into an innovative 
strategy coiair.only known as the Trump Plan which promoted new ways of or- 
ganizing students and teachers to accomplish the teaching/learning tasks. 
The thrust was to utilize variation in size of student groups depending^ 
on the nature of the learning task - large groups, small groups, and Inde- 
pendent study - accompanied by flexible scheduling (variable time allotted 
per learning task). Today, NASSP is continuing its leadership in program 
refinement and implementation strategy in what is called the NASSP Model 
Schools Project involving 5^ schools. 

The innovative programs in team teaching, chiefly at the elementary 
level, and the NASSP models at the secondary level, have influenced hun- 
dreds of schools and also have prepared the way for more radical experi- 
mentation in staff utilization involving hierarchical or vertical differ- 
entiation of teaching staffs and a departure from the single salary 
schedule. The first such experiment in differentiated staffing was con- 
ducted in Temple City School District, California in 1968. The U.S. Office 
of Education itself has funded 24 model projects which roughly meet this 
definition: "A teaching hierarchy with extensive vertical and horizontal 
differentiation of roles and with job responsibilities keyed to a differ- 
entiated pay scale. "(11.8) Supporters of differentiated staffing see in 
it possibilities of overcoming some current problem- 3 in education. 

(i) Teacher Role Dissatisfaction 

As teachers' competency increases, bhere is no longer justification 
for instructional decisions being made by supervisors and administral^ors 
further removed from the clients and little better prepared to make the 
decisions. Teachers are den.anding inclusion in instructional decision- 
m.aking. Differentiated staffing provides a mech?mism for accomplishing 
this. 
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(ii) Lack of a Career Ladder 

Salary increases in the traditional school depend on years of ser- 
vice and number of college credits accuinulated, not on the natxire or quali- 
ty of the services performed. Teachers who wish to advance in their pro- 
fession must become supervisors or administrators. Good teachers should 
be able to earn as much as administrators while followinf^ a career as a 
classroom teacher. It is recommended, therefore, as a means ol* providing 
this ladder by many developing differentiated models, that salaries for 
some classroom teachers should be at least two times the level of the 
lowest classroom teachers* salary. 

(iii) Cost Effectiveness 

The input/output model of efficiency is being applied to the schools 
as educational costs increase. The educational establishment's answer to 
quality improvement is to make the schools more labor-intensive by addin?^ 
"more of sam.e". Staff differentiation coupled with use of para-profes- 
sionals provides a possible alternative to be tested. 

(iv) More Humane and Individualized Instruction 

Critics say that schools dispense lock-step education geared to 
middle class students who are print oriented and academically motivated. 
The students of the schools, as well, are becoming more varied in their 
social background, educational interests, and style of learning. Teachers, 
too, vary as to the kind of students and content with which they are most 
effective as well as finding themselves more successful with certain 
teaching styles than with others. 

Horizontal Differentiated Staffinpc: "3 on 2" in Hawaii 

In Hawaii, our only state with a single unified school district, the 
elementary schools were plagued with a double problem ~ large classes of 
youn[;i;sters in contained classrooms and great heterogeneity caused primarily 
by differing language patterns. The solution created to solve the problem 
was the ''3 on 2 Program". In this scheme, v/hich is being incrementally 
implemented, three teachers assume responsibility of two groups of about 
32 children each. In some situations there is an element of differentia- 
tion in that teachers with varying backgrounds are placed in the team of 
three so as to better m.atch students and teachers. Advocates of the plan 
say that this approach is better than reducing the size of contained class- 
rooms because it creates settings in which professional collegiality can 
grow and be beneficial to a specific group of learners. 
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Ine iniciai capicai inve^tnent for tne on d Procra:-." is not an 
nisn as mi^ht be expecced becauae in nost caaes a sinrle wall between two 
claosroona could be partially re: oved in order to create a double claaa- 
roon-. i'ror. an exiiitini" "e-.^ crate" buildinr;. Tne continyin;- costs arc, of 
coorue, hign becau;jc oi" docreaaed ^tuaenL/teacher rat Ids. There is evi- 
denct in improved iitandardized T:est scores that the program is justifyjnf- 
its costs. 

A second exa-.ple concerns the various flexible schedulinc enterprisou 
where the overall pupil/teacher ratio re.v.ains the saroe but the ratio- 
chanties significantly riven the tat^k to be acconpliahed. There are Tew 
formalized expressions of this approach; there are scores of informal 
ones since all teachers in some way or 'another will vary the size of the 
[^roup with which trjy are workin- because of T:he nature of the particular 
learninr tasks at hand. At the secondary level, the school will often 
have oKaller classes in science classes, or in certain advanced math 
classes and larger ones in physical education or r.usic. In the section 
of chis report which deals with differentiated staffin,"; and later in this 
section when we will touch on tear., teaching, attention is Given to the 
more formal ways' devised to change ratios dependin^^ on task. 

2. Horizontal Differentiated Staffinr:: I ndividually 
Guided Education ClG£) 

IGE is a coc.prehensive system of schoolins at the elementary level. 
The syster. includes a r.odel of instructional proE;rarr.EinG for individual- 

■ied instruction, ineasurenent devices and evaluation procedures, curricu- 
lum materials, a nethod to bring about productive home-school relation- 
ships, and a procrarr. to facilitate the adoption of IGE in the schools. 
'This systeir. can be visualized as follows: 

IGE is bein." developed by the Wisconsin Research and Development Cen- 
ter for Go-nitive Learnins where ;;ucn of the oricinal research on learn- 
ing, instruction, and individual difference continues to take place(12)-. 
It is this research that shaped the program as it is now seen in ir.ore than 
6bO schools in 14 states. The system, is concerned with chan(-inp; the or- 
nanizabion for iastruction, including the patterns of staffing so that 
instructional planninn and irr^plerentation can occur. The IGE organiza- 
tional arrangenent in which the proRraiti occurs is called the nultiunit 
school. 
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ORGANIZATION OF WmiUNIT SCHOOL WITH 600 PUPII£ 



Central Office Staff 



State Department of 
Education Consultants 



Principal 



Unit A 


Unit h 


Unit C 


Unit D 


1 Unii; Leader 


1 Unit Leader 


1 Unit Leader 


1 Unit Leader 


^ Teachers 


^ Teachers 


4 Teachers 


4 Teachers 


1 Instruc- 
tional Aide 


1 Instruc- 
tional Aide 


1 Instruc- 
tional Aide 


1 Instruc- 
tional Aide 


1 Clerical Aide 


1 Clerical Aide 


1 Clerical Aide 


2 Clerical Aide 


IpO Pupils, 


150 Pupils, 
Ase 7, B, 9 


150 Pupils, 
Age 8, 9, 10 


150 Pupils, 
Aee 9, 10, 11 



Source 



Copied from Individually Guided Ed ucation and the Multiunit School . A 

n^^'*?''m^' f'^ National fcJchool Public Relations Association, Washing- 
ton, B.C.: The Association, 1972, p. 8, 1 & 

IGE's instructional materials are designed to support the siultiunit 
organisation. Curricular materials are already on the market or are being 
prepared in reading, .motivation, mathematics, prereading and environmental 
education. Four tasks characterize IGE curriculum development work as it 
takes place in the prepara;.ion of materials or in the work of the building- 
Dased instructional improvement committees: 

- .^rmining what is reasonable for children to learn 
within a given curricular area; 

- Which children need to learn what assessment tools 
relatea to each curricular area; 

- Defining effective ways of teaching the skills or 
concepts bo be learned; 

- Ue terming ways of knowing what each child has learned*. 

Initial per pupil costs for materials are about $10.00 higher than usual. 



* Curriculvu^' theorists will recognize these four tasks as similar to those 
proposed as basic to curriculum development woik by Ralph W. Tyler in 
Basic Principles of Curriculum and Instruction ^ Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 19^0. 
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IKSTRUCTIOKAL FROGRAIvMIKG MODEL IN IGE^ 



State the^ucationa] objectives to be attained by the student 
population of the building after a year and longer time periods 
in terms of levels of achievement and other performance related 
to each curriculura area and in terms of other values and action 
patterns. ^ 



Estimate the range of objectives that may be obtainable for sub- 
groups of the student population* 



vr 

If— 



Assess the level of achievement, learning style and motivation 
pjL level of each student by use of criterion-referenced tests, ob- 
^ servation schedules and work samples with appropriate-sized sub- 



groups , 



Set specific instructional objectives for each child to attain 
over a short period of time* 



5 



Plan and implement an instructional program suitable for each 
student by varying (a) the amount of attention' and guidance by 
the teacher, (b) the amount of time spent in interaction among 
students, (c) the use of printed materials, audiovisual mater- 
ials and direct experiencing of phenomena, (d) the use of space 
and equipment (media), and (e) the amount of time spent by each 
student in one-to-one interactions with Che teacher or media, 
independent study, adult- or student-led small group activities 
and adult-led large group activities* 



5 



Assess students for attainment of initial objectives and for 
setting the next set of instructional objectives* 



Objectives not attained 



-T" 



Reassess the student's 
characteristics 



Objectives attained 



Implement next sequence 
In program 



Feedback Loop 



I 



•Copied From Individually Guided Education and the Hultiunit 
School , A Publication of the National School Public Relations 
Association, Washington, D.C. s The Association, 1972, p.?. 
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IGE i.as not ideiiLiried a satiafactory procedure for relatinc; coiits 
and achieveiucnt. Generally, the nultiunit orf-anization is bein^^ rim at 
the sar.e or only sll-htly hi^^her costs than traditional ornanizations. 
Evidence, based on ei.j,t years of resear^c}! indicates equal or -reater 
3ains ui achieve: :cnt based on standard instrun.ents and sicniCicant cains 
in such irport;ant cnaracteristics as learner self-concept; attitudes 
towards peers, teachers, and other adults; school morale; vandalism to 
school property; and attitudes towards the comi unity. 

^' Horizontal DilT erent iated atalfinp:; NASSP Model Schools 
Tne NASSP prof;ra,-^ has several basic coals includinp;: creating and 
■rjvidin.^ varied stratep;ies and envirorjnents to match individual differ- 
ences ainon- learners and differences amonp; teachers; to more sharply de- 
fine teacher roles (as distinct from aides and others) and to cause the 
principal's role to be one of participant in instructional ir.proveinent 
work, leaving T-ana-e-ent functions to others; to sort out essential 
learnin.-s for st-adents and to reduce what is required thus allowing more 
opportunities for pursuit of student's own interests; and to develop bet- 
ter r.ethods of evaluation. 

Trur.p and Georgiades have described several characteristics of the 
prof^ram: 

(a) The principal spends three-fourths of his time working 
directly with teachers to improve instruction and learning. 

(t) Differentiated staffing and other arrancements produce 
changed roles for t^'eachers. 

(i) Instruction Assistants (average of 20 hours per week 
per teacher) oversee pupils' independent study, etc.; Clerks (average 
of 10 hours per week per teacher) keep records, etc.; General Aides 
(average of > hours per week per teacher) perforin tasks not requiring 
competence in subject areas or clerical skills. 

(ii) Teachers are sQileduled an average of not more than 10 
hours per week with pupil groups (2 hours with large groups, 8 hours with 
small); the balance of 20 hours, mostly on school f.^emises, are for 
keeping up-to-date, developing materials, evaluating, conferring and 
supervising. 

(iii) Most teachers serve a new role as teacher-counselor 
(helping about ^5 pupils individually to plan, schedule, and change their 
independent study time and collecting information about each pupil's 
progress and difficulties). 

(iv) Teachers work individually in offices or in groups organized 
by departments or on some othar "basis. 
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(c) Individualized learnins methods emphasize motivation, continuous 
progress, self-direction, individual scheduling, personalized evaluation, 
and 'attention to personal needs and interests, while inaintaininn pupil 
acco^mtability . 

(d) Curriculum revision separates basic, essential learninss from 
other learnings that mainly are appropriate for pupils with special talents 
and interests. 

(e) Inprover'.ent of teachin;^ and learning requires that ironey and 
facilities be utilized differently. 

(i) Financial input is analysed in terrs of cains (product 
output) in the foresoins iteras 'a,' 'b,' 'c,' and 'd- (principal's role, 
teaching roles, individualized learning, and curriculum revision). Im- 
provements in those areas do not necessarily cost more. 

(ii) Most conventional classrooms become learning centers (both 
kinds: study and work) for independent study; a few roons are divided 
for snall-sroup meetin-s and for teacher offices and workrooms; a few 
spaces are needed for lar^e-croup instruction (motivational presentations). 

(iii) Priorities for new construction or for purchase of supplies 
and equipment are based on what will produce the most good for the most 
pupils, in terms of the goals of the teaching-learning methods in the 

Model. ^ f. V 

(f) Increased emphasis on evaluation is essential to provide feedbacic 

for directinc f^irther improvements, and to produce confidence in the 

chances. (10:109-11^) 

Clearly, new teacher roles are required in such a school program. 
In some schools these roles are acquired by reducing the scheduled class 
meetings per week in order to give teachers time for independent study 
and thf ^evelopm.ent of m.aterials for pupils' continuous progress. In 
others, teachers are helped to develop continuous progress materials for 
pupils to use, including adapting their cv.-rent basic textbooks, the de- 
velopment of "guidesheets" that help students to become more independent, 
and the preparation by the staff of a learning package so that they become 
familiar with ir.ore sophisticated self -directing, self-motivating, self- 
pacing materials for pupils. Also, teachers are helped to improve their 
m.ethods in conventional classrooms by helping teachers to reduce the 
amount of time that they talk to the entire class (hopefully, not more 
than 20%). In conventional settings, attempts are made to increase the 
quantity and improve the quality of independent study periods. In these 
periods, the emphasis is less on credit material and more on audio and 
visual materials. In many classrooms, instead of the conventional, and 
practically useless, "recitation" or total-class discussion, classes are 
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beinr divided into ^^roups for discussion purposes or for "buzz sessions". 
Pupils are bein;: helped by teachers in these conventional classrooms to 
learn how to discuss and to learn better how to relate to each other. 

Trui'ip and Georqiades propose several new ways to use facilities and 
noney: 

(a) Reduce overcrowdinr: by introducing; more independent study, large- 
?:roup instruction (presentations), and sraall-p;roup discussion. 

(i) Reii.ove a wall between two classrooiriS and substitute chairs 
for school desks (arranf:ed in 3e2iii--circular fashion to face the presenter 
now stationed in the front, on the window side now covered by a ourtain 
or zreen paint); this facility houses twice as many pupils as in conven- 
tional clasorooir*s. 

(ii) Install two partitions in a conventional classroom to pro- 
duce j> srall-f-Toup discussion rooms, substituting chairs in a circle for 
school desks; this arrane^ement accommodates ^0% more pupils in the sane 
space. 

(iii) Chanp;e classrooms into study and work centers for indepen- 
dent study; schedule more pupils for sone supervised study and work in the 
community, with appropriate arrangements for accountability. 

(iv) Convert corridor, lobby, and cafeteria spaces into indepen- 
dent study areas; pupils can walk throuch such areas while other pupils 
are working, especially under flexible and individualized schedule arrange- 
ments. 

(b) mke better use of the potential talents of the professional 
staff: 

(i) VTnen a teacher retires or leaves, use the salary ^o employ 
clerks, instruction assistants, and r^eneral aides. 

(ii) Gradually increase the number of qualified adults that 
serve the pupils while reducinf^ the number of certificated teachers, at 

the sanie tLTie increasing the time that teachers have free from scheduled - 
classes of pupils. (10: 118-119) 

An analysis of the riodel plan makes clear two important points. The 
basic interest is not in saving money. (The article from which the above 
was quoted is titled "Doini^ Better With What You Have"!) Trump admits 
that in the early steps of implementation, costs are frequently higher be- 
cause of expenditures for such items as building remodeling. Most schools, 
however, can function within the normal financial support base even though 
a few do spend more for basic supplies, salaries for non-certificated sup- 
port personnel, and for audio-visual materials and equipment. 

Secondly, it is evident that no mention is made of hierarchies of 
teachers or pay differential except between certified and non-certified 
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Starr'* Some hint of lonerranze implications are inherent in the rollow 
ins suGgestions for analyzing the present school situation: 

(a) In view or the ract that niany stiidies now indicate that teachers 
j^enerally are niore concerned about working conditions than about higher 
salaries, how nuch work are teachers doing now that could be done by less 
cosuly clerks? 

(b) How much work are teachers doinc now that could be done by part- 
tiae instruction assistants ^ i.e. persons with some training in the sub- 
ject rield or grade level of the teacher, but not necessarily ts mucii 
training as required for certification as a teacher? (Examples oi such 
persons are housewives, college students, and retired teachers.) 

(c) What are teachers doing now for students that students could do 
for themselves — if the students had the tiiae, -che places, and the mater- 
ials ror independent study ? (Such an arrangenent can save teacher tijne and 
energy while givinf^ sxiudents more experience in "learning by doin^" and 
"responsibility for their own learning" - both desirable educational goals.) 

(d) Have the tecimiques of job analysis been applied to the teaching 
group in order to discover what teachers must do and what may be done more 
econorr.ically and efficiently by less costly other persons and/or machines? 
(10; 119-120) 

4. Vertical Differentiated Staffinr: iCeinple City 
(California) Model 

The Temple City Model was built around a hierarchical staff differ- 
entiation concept. Dwight Allen, a key architect of the plan, made two 
basic assumptions. F-'^st, that a variety of teaching roles, based on task 
analysis, would result in more effective staff utilization; and secondly, 
that the career ladder concept would be an incentive to teachers to remain 
in the profession and xore particularly to remain in classroom teaching. 
Table 2. shows the plan of dif rerent iation which was in use in Temple City 
in 1969-1971. (30:79)(see next page) 

Several problems still remain unsolved in the Temple City Model plan: 

(a) Sone teachers, especially the older olxea, feel their status and 
prestige has been reduced. 

(b) Differentiated staffing did not necessarily result in difreren- 
tiated instruction* 

(c) New teaching roles tend to be covered by adding new positions 
rather than by redistributing tasks to available staff. 

(d) The hierarchical structure tends to become more rigid rather than 
more flexible as time goes on. 
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Ihose cloiiely related to the Temple Oity work have concluded that a maoor 
achieve nent has been the active involvement of teachers in the decision- 
inaking process. 



TABLE 2 

TEi^LE CITY DifgEREITOIATED SSAJgING FLAM 
1969-71 CnODEL 5) 



Nontenure 









MASTER TEACHER 






Nontenure 


Doctorate 
or equivalent 




Tenure 


SENIOR TEACHER 

I1.A. 
or equivalent 




Tenure 


STAFF TEACHES 
B.A. and Calif. 
Credential 






ASSOCIATE TEACHER 
3. A. or Intern 








lOC/p teaching 
responsibilities 


100^;? teaching; 
respons. 


Vb's staff 
teachinf^ 


2/5' staff 
teaching 
res pons. 


10 Ilonths 


10 Months, 
lf7,f;»0G-ll,000 


10-11 Months 
ttW, 500-17 ,500 


12 Months 
$15 ,646-^25,000 


INSTRUCTIONAL AIDE II $6,600-7,^00 




INSTRIjCTIQNAL AIDE I 


$^,000-7,500 






CLERKS 


$5,000-7,500 





5* Vertical Differentiated Staffing; Mesa (Arizona) Model 

While the Teaple Ci^y Model was based on a new organizational pattern 
or structure of staffing, the Mesa, Arizona, plan is based on a process 
iTiodel fror. which staffing patterns can emerge. The Mesa Model is based 
on these ideas: 

(a) New teaching functions or roles should be based on needs assess- 
ir^ent of learners. 

(b) No permanent hierarchy of teacher roles should be established; 
the roles should shift as student needs shift. 

(c) Differential pay is of secondary import ar-ce. 
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(d) ii: i>!.ajlLi or. "output" (student retjults) is nore important than 
on "input". 

Jair.ei: Zaharis desci-ibes the f^oals and objectives in this way: 

General Goai : To pec i Tic ally irprove pupil perPoriiiance of the 
Kesa i\;blic Schools* pro:ra;:;# 

Tiie liisaion : To develop a nore X'lexible and responsive staff de- 
ployr.ent l odei. 

Ti\e Desired Ob.iectiveG 

(a) A nev/ staffjn,: r.iodel which 

(i) Is client-centered (roles are based on deflaed student 
cboect;ives and centered on tasks to be accoLipljshed from defined student 
needs) ; 

(ii) Oreates a riodel in which roles are fluid (that can be 
ciian^';ed in relationship to one anoxiher as the tasks chan^^e and student 
needs chan'-e); 

(iii) Fostero a hu;'anistic school climate conducive to learning; 

(iv) Promotes a shift fron: teachin*^ per _se, to the p.anageraent; 
of learnin[';; 

(v) Provides a rr.eans whereby teachers can develop a career in 
teaching; as in other professions and be paid corir-'ensurate with what they 
::.ay earn as adrinistranors if pronioted; 

(vi) Provides a criterion of teacher salary which reflects res- 
ponsibility and performance of students rather than solely tine served 
or units accrued, 

(b) A syster.L of accountability is developed whereby all those res- 
ponsible to the public for the education of children r.ay be related to 
the growth and development of the student (the client); 

(i) Perfcrniance outcoLies expected of students (and validated) 
are defined as baseline criteria for the schools; 

(ii) A system of contracting is developed whereby the profes- 
sional s^af f is accountable for the expenditure of an a^ireed upon number 
of resources to educate children in a specific way and which will include 
personnel, time, rater ials and related sub-contracted services desired. 
(5G:26b) 

The process revolves around a six-step problen-i^olving ^odel» 
The Mesa Project requires school staffs to submit "bids" to the Board 
of Education for achievinc specific outcomes. The "bias", or internal 
performance contracts, relate objectives to real resources such as staff, 
materials, and travel* The assumption is that if teacners are to be held 
accountable, they must be able to control the resources for accomplishing 
objectives. 



TABLE $ (50:280) 
SIX-STEP SYSTEM PROBLEK SOLVIMG WQEL 



System Analysis 




System a7nthesis 



Identify 
Problem 
(from 
needs) 



Revise as Required 



Deter^iine 
Solution 
Requirements ^ 
Alternatives 



X 



5-0 

Select 

Solution 

Strate?^ies 



4,0 
Implement 



').0 

Determine 

Performance 

Effectiveness 



Proble::. Identification 



Problem Eesolution 



Teacher pay is fjoverned by a base commission with the provision for 
increasing the baseline figure by (a) accepting respor^ abilities and (b) 
being paid additional on the performance delivered. A hierarchy of roles 
is built as student: needs indicate, and the roles are temporary; that is, 
the hierarchies are abolished when the objectives are met. 

6. In conclusion 

Froia the two examples oi vertical differentiated staffing briefly 
described, it is obvious that the models vary greatly in the asstmptions 
and theoretical constructs upon which they are based and that this in turn 
results in very different types of models. It should be understood^ also, 
that these described are only two of nxunerous models now being tested. 
Fenwick' English, in a recent book(30:lQ^)p: ovides this comparison of three 
models of differentiated staffing, the two described above and a third one* 

An evaluation of eighteen differentiated staffing programs was con- 
ducted in 1971(30: 343-561)covering 976 educators geographically spread 
throughout the United States. Ninety-four per cent were in the United 
States Office of Education (USOE) funded projects dealing with differen- 
tiated staffing. An evaluation model was developed which defined the con- 
cept and delineated components: Individualism (regard for self); Collegial- 
ity (interpersonal interaction); Professional Disposition or Oomndtments; 
Work Flow Structures (decision-making, communications, etc*); Perpetuation 
Struct\ire (recruicm^ent , e^nployment, training and reward system); Systems 
Self -Renewal (needs assessment, philosophical bases, etc.); and accounta- 
bility (monitoring achievement). The study collected some interesting 
information, particularly about teacher tasks: 

(a) Personnel viewed as most important and were most in agreement 
with elements covered under "perpetuation structure"; collegiality was 
viewed as almost as important; accountability also received high marks. 
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TABliE 4 



TENTATIVE U ?*? T^H^ fiHiaAfyPFBTSTTa<; np rptfpT::^ nTiPgraioPPTAT^El) STAPFIN& MODELS 
ON TEK 3A3IC COHTINlJIfflS OP PBOJSCT Dg\rElX3Hg»T 



CQNTINUUM yaiPLE CITY, GA SAHASUTA^ FIX MESA, ARIZONA 



1» ilierarchy of roles 


fixed-stat3.c 


semistatlc 


f luid-shiftmg-imperaanent 


2. Degree of teacher- 
centeredness 


alaost wholly teacher 
centered 


semi-'teacher centered 


student needs form basis 
for task analysis and role 
development 


5- Basis of role structure 


analysis of teacher tasks 


analysis of teacher tasks 


learning objectives for 
pupils 


Model site (school) 
specificity 


very little model 
site adaptability 


units are interchangeable 
or equated 


wholly site specific 


3* Salary structure 


fixed/hierarcnical and 
parallels administrative 
career ladder 


seaihierarchical 


salary base plus (♦) role 
contribution during "bid" 
period 


to. Utilization of output 
as feedback to Cnange 
•nodei of DS degree of 
ciosed-i^op provisions 


roles and role numbers 
are not dependent upon 
feedbacK (student) 
utilization 


not a planned part 
of model but 
adaptable 


dependent upon feedback 
on ?>upils Trom performance 
contract to contract 


V# Role of pupil objectives 
i£i model 


anci. lary 


generalized pupil tasks 
form role base 


dependent upon pupil 
objectives based on needs 
assessment 


3. Curriculum focus 


disciplined centered or 
suo^ect matter centered 


SBMQ as Temple City 


product centered within 
and across existing 
disciplines 


V» Evaluation cnt^^ria 


means centered/incidental 
data gathered 


means centered 


criterion and product 
centered 


10. Jlodfl priorities and 
"mix'* 


(a,) structural chang 
(b) people 
Cc) curriculum 
Id) outcomes 


(a) structural 

(b) curriculu25 

(c) people 

(d) outcomes 


(a) outcome -entered 

(b) people centered 

(c) curriculum '-entered 
id) structural change 
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(b) T^f^ piannii, ■ coii.iicLee oi ail el iiLocn ^jrojoovw li^VuOd ac, :\ ; oal ^ 
"makin," eilecoive i.^e ox available rojoiu^cos wioi.iri uLc oxiuuin^: GoOi'L* 
GtrT^ci/Ure b;/ proviain ■ teacliors wit^L, adcnnaue iion-L'T^oleo^^Ioiial help". 
Oiil.er oals listed by 2/^ or i ore oi che project, plamiii. co:, i^.ae ^'/erc: 

(i) Jii , ei^ei-tiai^ii. ' ^^.a^i' I'eGponsit^ilitie;^* uased. on a hrcakdo.^n or 
odiicatsional and inctruc ta.onal casRij. 

(ii) Providinr each cnild learnin-; reoourcej ."Opriaue 

individual neeo.^. 

(iii) iielatinr diirerentiated responsibilities to salar;' dii'f erentials, 
(iv) Providir. * continuous^ and relevaxiu in-service ^iralnin,"* bajcd on 
in^tirTictional objecoivec cscablDL»lied ty 'che sua 

(v) liinurinn; t.iau decioionc arc .'ini'lvenced tv individual:., /.'ho will be 
called i)pon tc l^ple::ent the:., 

(vi) Inc^'casinF" the stalT's proiessional co?u it?.eni; to the rstudcnt. 
(vii) Inprovinp: interT:jersonal relations skills in z^-e schools. 

(c) jL^I.e. pro^iecUc agreed that tie;;: have only he'^un oo ai;"uain the ^joals 
consicier irpori^ant. 

(d) Ki-cpectat ions froLi the coi, Mvnity , school boards, etc., are too 
hi in ohc early stares of experi:.:en-oat;icn. 

(0) It xc not Iruiov/n yez whether students v;ill Acarn r^.orc binder Tlexi- 
tlc sbalTinr:, but oho indications so 'rar are thab t]\e:/ will not learn^less. 

(1) 'reacAcrs who have been a part of dil'f erent:iated st;arrinrj tend^tc 
\o convinced b^^ tne rationaiiuy or i'JexiMo ^itamn*: althou-h only '/^'/o viish 
zo wojn: in a jchool v;here there v/as shared -^lanninr and direction ox class- 
roo: instr-jcl;i on(3t : pyl-^^yil) . 

Dir.Cerentiated stafTin.; does not f^iaranbee :;reater' econoric efficien- 
cy; in foot, it tends to be nore expensive in the bei-^innin,:^ chiefly because 
cJ^ staff trainin*^ costs and the need to rcj^odel physical facjlibies# Also, 
the i:endency is to acco;..riOdate the new sttffinr; plan to existing; salaries 
and staffing structures rather than to sul^suiuute ir.rediately one o'lat 
i^nt be r..ore cost effective. 

B. TeohnoloFT/ Dependent ..'nnovation s 

The use of audio-visual r:aterials occurs oi nay occur in all the in- 
novations previously discussed. However, the^' wei : not media or technolo- 
gically dependent; chat is, if the use of the audio-visual rater ials was 
rer. oved, the instructional systei. would not Ireaic down. In this seccicn, 
innovations will br discussed that are dependent on one or i.iore J..odia or 
on a technolor^ioal systcr.. The ter.r, "::.edia** is used to refer to those 
,:.aterials and devices used in the processes of -oeachinf: and/or learning. 
The terr. "instructional technolofx/" is defJned as a syster.iatic way of 
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de£>ip;ninr;, currv/in*'; out, and evaluating; the totel process oT learnin;: ana 
teaching in terns of specific objectives and employine^ a cor.ibination of 
huinan and non-iiuraan resources. "Process" is an essential element of 
technology, but not of audio-viiiual ir.aterials. 

There have been a Tairly larp;e nuirber of studies coniparinf^ the use 
of instructional television, prop:razrimed instruction, computer-assisted 
instruction, film courses, and the like with conventional instruction. 
The research shows fairly conclusively that, when used for suitable in- 
structional tasks, there is no signii'icant difference between conventional 
and the T^ediated forms of instruction. If tasks of human teachers can be 
differentiated so that soiae teachers perform some roles and others differ- 
ent roles, and teacher aides still others, then it is only a small step 
to the sorting out of roles that are appropriate Tor non human resources. 
Experimentation with this type of differentiated staffing; has been slower 
than the experimentation with human resources partly because of the tre- 
mendous expense in the production of the instructional materials. There 
are also problems of teacher at;titude and teacher traininr;* In this sec- 
tion, three categories of technology -de pendent instruction will be, dis- 
cussed and cases cited: Intensive use of a slnp-;le medium — closed circuit 
television and computer-assisted instruction; multi-media usage; and an 
instructional system with minimal use oC audio-visual. 

1. Closed-Circuit Television - Washinprton County. Maryland 

Washington County, Maryland, has completed seventeen years of contin- 
uous use of classroom television. The County covers 468 square miles and 
contains forty-five schools and a junior collef^e. The schools are linked 
by coaxial cable to form a closed-circuit television network. Six lessons 
can be sent simultaneously. Hany classrooms are equipped with two twenty- 
one inch television sets. There is also some use of large-group viewing 
of televised lessons. Such areas arc equipped with several sets or with 
large screens. 

Televised lessons are used at all f^rade levels, although not in all 
subjects. El^ mentary pupils spend as much as 15% of their classroom time 
watching television lessons which vary in length from thirteen to* twenty- 
five minutes. Jxinior hip;h school pupils spend almost one-thjrd of their 
time in televised lessons, but high school pupils seldom spend more than 
IC^ of their time. 

The studio and classroom teachers form a team.' Both are involved in 
planning the televised lessons and in the evaluation of them. They are 
paid according to the same scale , and studio teachers are chosen from the 
regular County teaching staff on the basis of experience and ability. 



The television teacher is relieved of all classroom routine, so that he 
has time to plan hiis lessons with care and ingenuity, develop needed in- 
structional materials, and keep them up to date in a way that the class- 
room teacher cannot • 

A televised lesson, however, cannot meet individual differences, so 
the classroom teacher using a teacher's guide plus his own ingenuity, 
follows up the televised lessons in ways to meet the needs of the indivi- 
dual students. Other audio-visual materials may be used by the classroom 
teacher; for example, to follow up the conversational French taught through 
television from Grades 3 to 8, there are available tapes, recordings, and 
supporting visual materials. Washington County schools have a fairly ex- 
tensive educational resource center to supply such items as slides, art 
reproductions, tapes, records, photographs, and other instructional Bti:^* 
After the introduction of television, there was a noticeable gain in 
student achievement in most subjects taught # This was true regardless of 
grade, subject, range of ability, or class size. The Washington Coimty 
staff does not claim that television was solely responsible for the im- 
provement, but they do feel that it contributed to the overall situation 
which made the achievement possible. 

Per pupil expenditures in the County including the cost of television 
instruction compare favorably with those in the rest of the United States. 
A report issued af-cer the firso five years of the experiment stated: 
"The redeployment of personnel and equipment made possible by 
television has produced savings which cover the annual operating 
costs, and in terms of duplicating in conventional classrooms 
what is now offered on television, "Che County's savings are sub- 
stantial. Without television, the Cotinty would require more than 
100 additional teachers and a budget increase of almost $1,000,000 
to duplicate the courses that have been added to the instructional 
program. This is more than three times the annual operating cost 
of the television network. For example, without television, it 
would cost more than $250^000 annually to provide arts and music 
specialists for the elementary schools. "(15:2) 

The redeployment of personnel referred to is related to the large 
group television viewing mode in use in junior and senior high schools. 
One example is cited: 

"... a o^ioi* high school teacher formerly taught five sections 
of thirty pupils — 1^0 pupils — every school day. This same 
teacher might now have during the first period of each school 
day, 120 pupils (or four sections of thirty) in an auditorium for 
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a larre-rroup television leuson. During the remainder of the 
day he nii^ht peet each of these Tour sectionii, one by one, for 
cla^croori work. Thu^;, at one end of the uchool day, the teacner 
has, in effect, tau^jht ei^-^ht sections, whereas before he taur^ht 
five; and yet his work load is lif^hter, because he r^rades and 
keeps records on only 1^0 pupils instead of IbO. Television thus 
makes this teacher tne equivalent of one and three-fifths »pre- 
television' L;eachers*"(19:19) 

2. Computer-Assisted Instruction CCAI) 

CAI is another promising type of technology with which we in the 
United States have been experinjentinf^ over the past decade. With the 
availability of more cor.puter programs, more experience in the development 
of software, and the lowering cost of the hardware, the use of CAI, es- 
pecially of the drill -and-practice type, has spread from rural schools in 
Hississiipi to lar^o city school systems. Probably the most extensive 
use of CAI is with the Stanfora University drill-and-practice type pro- 
gram in elementary arithmetic, which in 1973 reached 19,000 students. 
Because the work of Suppes has been Ions-ten . in nature and intensive in 
character, it seems appropriate to explore the Stanford University exper- 
ience before citinfs specific school experiences. 

(a) Stanford University Computer Assisted Instruction Expe riir.ents: 

Patrick Suppes and ptaff at Stanford University have had ten years 
of experience with conputer-assisted instruction(23) . The first program 
developed was an elementary nathematical logic which was closely followed 
by the arithmetic drill-and-practice program. During the ten-year period, 
these programs have imderp;one continuous refiner the number of stu- 
dents involved has been s^eatly expanded, and new subject areas have been 
covered. O^here has alfio been some experii:ientation with some courses where 
the total instruction was via computer. 

The display device in use consists of a cathode-ray tube, commonly 
called a ^»scope". It can display points of Ixcht in an area 10 inches 
high by 10 inches wide with 1,024 possible positions on both the horizontal 
and vertical axes. In addition, 120 characters may be displayed in five 
different sizes. It is also possible to display vectors by identifying 
the end points. A typewriter key-board is attached to the scope and may 
be used to send information from the student to the computer. There is 
much reliance on simple, inexpensive equipment. Por example, teletypes 
are considered ideal for both experimental and catalo^^ical purposes since 
young children can operate them easily. To the teletype, if required. 
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can be added a headphone jack with a small gain amplilier that can convey 
vocabulary oi" some ^^000 words. With this type of equipment, which is 
used in the Stanford reading program, the cost of a daily twelve -minute 
lesson per student is about forty cents. 

In 19&6-67* courses were developed on symbolic logic and modern al- 
gebra. These were self-contained, tutorial, computer-assisted instruction 
given at a teletype terminal. Very little group instruction occurred, 
but students were able to ask questions of a staff member who was avail- 
able in the teletype room. The following year, elementary Russian was 
introduced again as a self-contained GAI program. Later, a second year 
computer-based Russian course was added. Still la-rtr, a remedial mathe- 
matics course for college students and a tutorial program in computer 
programming was added. 

In 1968, a CAl program in reading to be used by children in Kinder- 
garten through Grade 3 was introduced as an adjunct to classroom instruc- 
tion. It stressed the decoding aspect of reading. The GAI lessons were 
twelve minutes in length, although one experimental group used programs 
up to thirty-six minutes per day, and the rate of progress per hour was 
equivalent to that of the groups using three twelve-minute sessions indi- 
cating that young children did not lose interest in the task during the 
longer periods. Seventy per cent of the teachers in the experimental 
group said that their children interacted well with the program and that 
they did not feel isolated or neglected by the teacher. 

One of the aspects of the investigation of the Stanford University 
Project had to do with the feasibility of teaching mathematics and reading 
as an integral part of an elementary school program over an extended 
period of time. In carrying out this experiment, teletypes were used in 
some schools as far as 2,000 miles from Stanford University. In other 
cases, the Connection to the Institute's computer was by ordinary tele- 
phone line. 

In the beginning, the Stanford GAI programs were developed to be used 
in schools organized on the self-contained classroom basis. In 1968, ex- 
periments started with a revision of the drill-and-practice program in 
arithmetic to make it more useful in a continuous, non-graded, individual 
school program. Suppes explains this transition as follows: 

"The question used to determine whet types of problems a child 
should receive on a drill changed from 'What grade is the child 
in?' and 'What is usually taught at that grade level?' to 'Vfliat 
concepts has this child, mastered? ' and 'What should this child 
learn next?'*' 
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"ATjtentioxi to Che child rather than to the clacsroor. resulted 
in a reorganization oi the drill-and-practice raterial in 
eleir.entary-school niathenatica into imerraded strands • The stu- 
dent, working'; on several strands siriiultaneously , ben;ins at the 
bottom of a strand and r.oves upward on each strand as a function 
of his ability to perforin correctly on that strand. Since move- 
ment alon>^ a strand lepends on the student, the level of per- 
for:r.ance on other strand,s^ creates a probler set for one student 
different fron the problen set for another student. Thus, unlike 
in the traditional classroom, ?abh student is solving a different 
set of problens, and each set oT probleps contains problen typos 
froi.: each strand appropriate to the ability level cf the student 
involved. "(23:26) 

(b) Nont^oinery County Public Schools, Ilaryland 

i'iOncp:or:;ery County is a suburban area near Washington, D.C. of "pOU 
square riles with 197 schools and a student population of 128,000, In 
19bi5, with a U.S. Office of Education n;rant , they started Research into 
Feasibility of learnincs Ejnployine; Computer Technolor^ (Project rffiPLECT). 
The project now involves 1,400 students in one elementary, one junior 
hif^h school, and one senior hi^h school. Subject areas include r.:athe- 
:..atics, industrial arts, history, £Yench, reading English, science and 
teacher educipttion. 

Objectives of the project are: 

(i) Identification, within the K-12 curriculuin desip;n, of instruc- 
tional elerients appropriate for irpleinentat ion by CAIj 

(ii) Assessnient of the applicability of CAI iraterials produced 
outside the schools for iKiplernentinc the program of instruction of the 
school syster; 

(iii) Production pf a limited n\LT.ber of "nodular instructional 
packages" for use in CAI set-up, prosranir.ed for flexibility in node of 
presentation to r.ieet the needs of individual learners within the overall 
curriculuiTi desipi of the schools; 

(iv) Actual participatiun by students in the use of CAI equipment 
and materials as part of the curriculum; 

(v) Determination of the feasibility of using CAI facilities for 
testing; and test development; 

(vi) Determination of relative efficiency and effectiveness of CAI 
in the learning process; and 

(vii) Determination of the use of CAI in dia^nosins the developnent 
status of learners and their needs. (2$) 
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The June 1971 Report succinctly describes the nature of the project: 
"Modular instructional packa^^es, consisting of computer-assisted 
instruction prolans with associated equipment and materials for 
experiences leading to the attaiaament of specific behavioral 
objectives, are basically of a single concept type. No attenpt 
has been nade to develop entire \znits or courses or to fill 
specific time allocations • Segments designed employ a variety 
of the presently known CAI techniques of drill and practice 
sinulation, remote computing, testing, tutorial dialogue, and 
coniblnations of these. Some segments include attempts to extend 
these techniques and develop new ones. Modular instructional 
packages with strategies for various student target populations, 
including some which feature learner control of sequence and 
duration, have been developed. Data collected from the use of 
validated segments is being used in identification of the role 
of computer-assisted instruction in an individualized learning 
system. 19) 

Storage units, input-output devices, a central control complex, and 
a station control are used with student stations in the IBM 1500 Instruc- 
tional System employed in Project MlFLEGf. Students use instructional 
stations connected by cable to the computer and its peripheral equipment. 
Ihstrucbional terminals, as the student stations are called, consist of 
one or laore of these components: instructional display with keyboarc^ and 
light pen, image projector, audio equipment, and typewriter unit. 

Experienced classroom teachers develop and adapt materials for use 
in the OAI .project. Teachers involved in the project are provided with 
staff development opportunities. A team usually consists of a teacher 
specialist and a nu.-nber of supporting teachers who devote ICP/o of their 
time to the CAI project and the rest to regular classroom teaching* 
Specialized personnel such as programmers are employed to convert the 
authored materials into machine-^usable form. 

In the Montgomery County experiment, GAI is considered but one com- 
ponent of a nore comprehensive individualized multi-media learning system 
design. iPeachers involved in the experLaent have found that their role 
changes. They tend to depend upon the computer to provide diagnosis, 
drills and tutorial materials and to aid them in monitoring student pro- 
gress. Teachers are also relieved of diagnostic and criterion reference 
testinf; and grading and much record-keeping. In mathematics, the teachers 
are also relieved of much of the time previously required to write problems 
and grade practice work. 



Because OAI is "additive" in Montgomery County, it tends to increase 
the cost ox instruction. The Project Managers estinate that, if ^^^^^^^^^ 
used the computer one-half hour per week, it would add approxir.ately IC?. 
to the per pupil cost of education. Because of this, they reconunend .hat, 
even though CAI is effective, it should presently be.^.used only when Ci; 
increased achievement cannot be realized withoub it, (2) larger class 
sizes can offset some of the costs of computer hardware, or (5) no otner 
method of providing the instruction is available. ^ 

(c) Chicap:o. Illinois, Public Schools 

In 1971, CAI was introduced inbo seven elementary schools in Chicago. 
By the fall of 1975, 26 schools were involved and the number will grow to 
y^ by Jb'ebruary, 1974. The purpose was not to replace teachers but to cope 
with a rising teacher/pupil ratio, to personalize instruction, and to ex- 
tend teacher effectiveness. The first seven schools chosen were from the 
poorest economic areas of the city where reading achievement was one year 

below grade level or more. ' 

Three curricula are currently in use: mathematics, grades 1-6; 
reading, 2-6; language arts, 5-7. The programs are adapted for the 
Chicago hardware fron-. the materials developed by the Computer Curriculum 
Corporation of Palo Alto, California, a firm in which Professor Suppes - 
has played a major role. The curricula are organized in strands so that 
student needs can be met. The reading strands, for example, include word 
attack, vocabulary, literal comprehension, interpretative comprehension, 

and work study skills. 

In the Chicago schools, there is a CAI room where the display ter- 
rinals are used by students. A para-professional supervises the CAI room 
..and instructs pupils in the operation of the terminals as needed. There 
are half as ir.any of the terminals as there are students because each stu- 
dent uses a terminal 10 minutes per class period in two of the three 
curricula or a total of 20 minutes. This is considered about maximum 
student endurance and in ten minutes a student gets five times as much 
practice as he would get using a textbook or workbook. 

When a student sits down at a terminal, he simply types out his 
identification nur.ber, his last name, and the first letter of the curri- 
culuii. from which he needs a lesson. The computer replies, on the scr-aen, 
"Thank you, Johnny", using his first name for verification and person..lx- 
zation. And the lesson begins. The central computer instantly selects 
the proper starting place for the lesson ~ determined by the student s 
achievement level and needs, already in the computer's memory. Drxll 
and practice is the method used. The computer makes assignments, checks 
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tiie rei^ponje :or accuracy, evaluates the ;;tudent«s potential for the next 
sequence of coi:.plexity , and then asoiona the next sequence. Students who 
do poorly on one sequence E:i,;ht be branched into a remedial sequence, 
while thoi;e who do well are alao branched into a more diiTicult sequence, 
Materiala are alwa^-s deaicned to give students the pracTJice they need to 
meet the objectives of the course. 

A UiaVAG 4la-lll computer is used in Ghicano. It is connected to 
UiasCOPE display terninals in the schools using telephone lines for 
liniiage to the central systen. There is currently no audio component in 
order to keep the cost ar a r.inimal level. The system now in operation 
could handle ?0,GQO pupil sessions weekly and could be available for coa- 
nunity use after school hours. Teachers receive daily class "hard-ccpy" 
reports on each student and periodic ^ain reports from the CAI system. 
These enable teachers to monitor student progress, provide individual 
cutorin- as needed, and plan more effectively the class activities. 

Results for the first year have been published (see Appendix I); 
those for the second year have not been released as of the writing of this 
paper*. Educators in the Ghicago school systen are pleased with student 
and teacher reaction and with the results as shown on the standardized 
achievenient tests. As a concrete exa^iple, absenteeisn has been reduced 
13%. The Chicaco schools plan to extend the GAI service to include tu- 
torial lessons, prepared by teachers and subject matter specialists, which 
would teach concepts as well as reinforce them. 

Asiortized over a ten-year period, capital outlay and annual operating 
costs total 876.25 per student for each curricular area. If a monetary 
value were put on the decreased need for reaedial teachers and on the 
fewer teachers required because of reduced student failure resulting in 
repeating evades, the CAI system could easily be viewed as cost effective. 

5» K-ulti-r-fedia Usa.Te - Kirkwood Gotmaunlty College . 
Cedaj Rapids. Iowa 

This case involves the use of video-tapes, data processing equipment, 
and concrete objects in the teachin- of welding at the post-secondaiy or 
trade school level. Vidso taped demonstrations were eaployed so that re- 
peat demor^trations, so corxion in conventional welding classes, would not 

According to a telephone conversation with an individual in the Chicago 
schools, the standardized test scores are still being processed and will 
not be available to December 1975. They expect results fo be better 
than in tne first year (as shown in Appendix I) because both students 
ana teacners have become faniliar with the procedure and many of the 
tecrmological problems were solved which in the first year interrupted 
the computer lessons. • . .. , 
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consume valuable instructor time. T'mt released tine could then be used 
for attention to individuals as they proeressed through the two basic 
learning Wts. These units, Basic Arc Weldinc and Heavy Industrial 
Weldin^-, were divided into eleven riodules. A student was required to 
complete distinct steps in each of the modules, denonstratinc proficiency 
in the skill contained in that step, and in addition, passing a written 
test before being certified vo uove to the next modular level. 

A repor 3f the project describes the unique way of tracking student 
progress: 

A progress chart was visible in the shop and recorded the level 
at which each student was working. In addition, the time each 
student spent in the shop and his attainment level was recorded 
daily on the individual student's class card. The cooperation 
of Data processing then made possible a weekly printout updating 
the instructors' inf orir.atiQn about each student's progress and 
time spent in each step of each nodule. The instructors used 
this report as a check to see that any student who spent a 
longer than average time on any step received additional indivi- 
dualized attention. 

i'our variables were exair.ined during the project and the results were 
con-pared to control groups using conventional methods. On the first 
variable, ..tuaent-time-consumption , those in the project took considerably 
less time to achieve the objective of learning to weld - 190 hours coxa- 
pared with 261 in one control group and 255 in another. Op a second 
variable, dropout rate , this was significantly lower (.05 level) for the 
experimental group than for the two control groups. On an attitude 
questionnaire, s.^ents reported sufficient individual attention was pro- 
vided; 93% felt the experimental method made such individual attention 
much more possible than in conventional settings. Per student cost to 
the institution was »10S97 for the experimental group, S205.74 for one 
of the control groups operating in a conventional manner, and $183.25 m 
the second control group. A report of the project provides a typical 
conclusion about high initial costs on many innovative activities: 
The cost analysis reported here and earlier included the 
income through tuition, the cost of gas, rods, steel, in- 
structors' salaries, and administration. However, it did not 
include the cost of putting thi demonstrations on videotape 
or the cost of the receivers necessary to show them. It was 
assumed that sufficient savings on the variables present in all 
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coK-par-abie quai-ters would allow for recovery over a period of 
time of the capital outlay required for the experir.e'ntal 
presentation n.ethod,C4-:16) 

^» S.ystei:. with Miniral Use of A.V. - 

Individually Prescribed Instruction (IPI) 

IPl is officially defined as "a system of managing instruction so 
that each child's, work can be evaluated daily and so teachers can make 
asair;nr.ents for each child which are tailored especially for hiir.. It is 
a technologically-based syjiteip. which places heavy emphasis on the process 
aspect of technology and relatively little use of audio-visual ir.aterials 
themselves. "(6: 27) IPI began in 196^ as an experimental and developmen- 
tal project in one school. It has developed and spread until in 1972-75 
86,e42 students in states were learning with IPI programs in mathe- 
matics. (Data on the number of students in the reading and science pro- 
grans were not available). 

IPI is a diagnosis/prescription system which depends upon sequenced 
instructional objectives, each of which is expressed in behavioral terms. 
Pupils proceed independently with a minimum of teacher instruction, the 
teacher usins their tine for diagnosis of pupil needs and the writing of 
prescriptions. The chart on the following page illustrates how the 
system operates. (6:29) 

She teacher spends his time in evaluating progress of individual 
students, diagnosijig needs, preparing individual learning prescriptions, 
and in tutoring individuals. The systen itself provides many materials 
for use of teachers in individualizing the prescriptions, but since stu- 
dent needs vary gre.atly, the teacher plays an important role in making 
the sj'stern operate effectively. • Teacher aides are essential to aid in 
scoring student work, recording results, and in organizing and dispensing 
the instinacticnal materials. 

The prescription sheet is the communication link between the pupil 
and the teacher since it indicates the resources that can be used in ob- 
taining mastery of the objective. There is a heavy use of worksheets, 
but in some programs such as reading, there is als© use of audio materials, 
self-instructional readers, story books, and response sheets. 

Research data in^cates that students achieve as well or better, 
even ones measured on standai-d tests, as do students in other classrooms. 
The IPI system has been tested with effective results on several minority 
populations. James Becker, who was instrumental in the development of 
IPI, claims: 
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"...Ijei technoloe^y will be able to reduce what is being cur- 
rently conducted aurinr the whole school day to mush less time. 
It will be possible to let children learn many of the basic 
skill subjeccs anytin:e during the day. We are hypothesizing 
that the typical school day can be reduced bo one-quarter of 
the tinie now spent on these things. This leaves a school day 
in which we can bef^in to do many excitinp:; things. "(6: 56) 

Currently, the ui;e of IPX is more expensive than a conventional elementary 
school pro2;ra!:i, but the costs are ^adually being reduced. 

IPX STUDENT ACTXVIT I ES 



PLACEMStrr TEST 
UNIT PRETEST 

I 

PRESCRIPTION DEVELOPED 



-*■ STUDENT BEGINS WORKING 

i 



IMSTRUCTIOKAL ACTIVITIES 

INDIVIDUAL WORK 
IN IPI TEACHING MATERIALS 

TEACHER TUTORIIIG 

PEER TUTORING 

GROUP INSTRUCTION 

PROJECT WORIC 

SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 

ETC. 



STUDENT OR AIDE SCORES WORK 
(WHEN APPROPRIATE) 

-♦STUDENT RETURNS FOLDER TO TEACHER 

oki 



MASTERY NOT DEMONSTRATED 




[^IT POSTTEST- 



MASTERY DEICNSaiEAIED 
NEXT UNIT PRETEST 
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C. Oi)en Le arn inn Plans 



Several attenipts to be more flexible and open are now underway in 
several U#S# schools ♦ These attempts range from opening up the dimension 
of titoe, fco the creation of freer learning; environments , bo new places 
and ways to learn. i?*our examples are included here which relate to staff- 
ing patterns. 

1» Year-Roimd Schools 

There is a growing movement towards schools that are open for longer 
periods of tine than the usual nine months, even though students would 
nob necessarily attend for longer periods than now. The motivation is 
primarily economic: why build and niaintain an expensive structure and use 
it only half of whe time'? Often, though, another objective is to capi- 
talize on more nornal learning patterns by having students away from for- 
mal learning tasks for shorter periods of time than the usual two months. 

There are at least bhree kinds of plans. In the first are those in 
which a portion of the student body is always on vacation. These include 
the "4-5/15" plan, the "staggered quarter" arrangement, and the non- 
voluntary "trimester" plan. In plans such as these the students are in 
some ways divided into groups (place of residence, age, type of curriculvun 
desired, family choice, or randomly) and formed into student bodies. In 
the 4.5/15 plan groups "A", "B" , "C", attend school for 9 weeks while for 
the first 3 of those weeks "D" group vacations* "D" returns to school 
with "A" and "B" and it is now "C*s" vacation. And so the cycle goes with 
25% of the youngsters always out* The primary motivation in .such plans 
is economic — the school building and other capital outlays have to be 
built for only 75% of those to be served at any given time. In addition, 
these plans offer many of the same curricular and instructional advantages 
as those year-round school arrangements instituted for other than economic 
purposes described in the next two cases. 

A second kind of year-round school plan are those designed to promote 
individualization of the school program. These include the "Multiple 
Trails Plan", the Clarion(PA.) College Model developed by John IfcLain (55) 
and the "i^uinmester" Plan. In these arrangements the variable of time 
has been manipulated to allow for more attention to such factors as 
" — ~ 

Some make a more dramatic argument: there are 8,760 hours in a year; 
school is in session 1,080 hours, therefore we xjise our school buildings 
only 12P/0 of the. time. This is, of course, ridiculous - very few 
buildings, public or private, are open for more than 1/3 of the time* 
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classes with reduced ucope of subject matter, brin^^in^^ about rrreater in- 
tensity and depth, because of fewer classes - opportunity t;o concentrater 
on 5 or 4 classes instead or 6 or 7i curricular sampling, curricular and 
instructional experin;entation, and reducing the erfeci;s or lailiire by de- 
creasing the investment or time ror students, i#e# shorter semesters. 

The third cate.'^ory of year-round schools includes those that allow 
and sonetij..es proir.ote accelerated school finishing. The "Hodiried Summer 
School" Plan, zhe voluntary "Trimester" Plan, and the "Continuous School ' 
Year" Plan are exaxuples. In the latter a 210-day elementary school calen- 
dar is proposea which perirdts corapletion of seven grades (Kindergarten 
throup:h Sixtn) in six years. Others of tnis kind allow students to opt 
for an additional time block either for enrichment or to finish school" 
faster. 

Prelirinary observations are "that most experiments with year-rotmd 
schools have produced little actual savings and that teachinc roles or 
jx^affin-^ patterns have not been si{^nif icantly affected by the innovation. 
Such ^generalizations, thounh, are premature because there are at least 
three developments that cause opti:.dsL. It appears that the 45/15 plan 
in Valley View School District, Illinois, and in other sites is working 
to the satisfaction of students, parents and teachers and is taking place 
in buildings and with equipment designed for only 75% of the student body. 

There is reason to believe that the plan would v/ork well in other 
coL';r4unities with similar attributes. Secondly, in the Clarion Collece 
deL.onstration planned for several years and now getting underway there is 
cause (bBcause of the care that went into the planning and the resources 
available) to look for curricular experimentation, with an emphasis on 
matching ciu-riculum to student need. The third development that shows 
promise is in Dade County, Florida, Public Schools and other sites working 
with t^ Quinmester Plan — again not for the economic implications but 
for outcoiaes in terms of staffing patterns and general instructional and 
curricular improvement. Appendix II shows a comparison of the various 
year-round school plans. 

2. Informal Education 

The United States is experiencing a renev/al of the progressive educa- 
tion movement of pre-World War II days* "Open schools", "flexible educa- 
tion", "informal education", are words typically used to describe new 
pr' grains related to that thrust. Its historic roots are from Housseau, 
Dewey, Montessori, and Sir Eejary Hadow, author of the British Report which 
began the informal m.ovement in the country in 1924; today's movement has 
taken the strands begun by those philosophers and practitioners and added 
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to then the work of several learning theorists, most notably Jean Placet; 
curriculun innovators such as Jerome Briiner and others; and observers of 
the larger social scene who could brine public and intellectual support 
to the r.ovenent - Charles Silberr.an, Joseph Featherstone , Lady Bridgit 
Plowden, and others* 

The most notable experiment in bringing about widespread use of open 
educatio'n in the United States has been the state-wide program in North 
Dakota. This proc^am is based on a r.assive teacher re-education effort 
designed to chanp^e the way in which schooling is conducted, and to upgrade 
the fornial education of teachers, Acconplishitients include higher atten- 
dance levels, decrease in discipline problems, increased student interest, 
and gains in reading, math, science. (9:15) 

Other approaches at the elementary level include the John Carey 
School in Richmond, Virginia, where the type of schooling provided is 
based on an:e characteristics with the amount of freedom governed by age 
and readiness levels; those in Dallas, Texas, characterized by their open 
resource center in the middle of the building with books, audiovisual 
material, and home-like surroundings; and the World of Inquiry School in 
Rochester, New York, where the curriculum is pursued in an informal, cul- 
turally balanced setting using a form of the core curriculum approach. 
There are several higli schools in the U.S. maintaining somewhat the same 
objectives as other schools but trying to be more effective by providing 
an informal setting. John Dewey High School in New York City, for example, 
has most of its academic program in mini courses in which students can 
progress as fast as they are able. With the remaining time they are able 
to pijjrsue their interests in independent study or in other informal ways. 



The objectives of informal education discussed here are es^ntially 

those of traditional schools-skill development, citizenship education im- 
proving abilities to communicate, developing competency in and regard for 
mhe arts, and helping students become life-long learners - although in 
■he informal school there is often more attention given to the latter. 
The chief differences of informal schools is the organization of the 
classroom, the learning activities provided for students, the sequencing 
(or non-sequencing) of the curriculvun and the role of the teacher. The 
nature of these differences can be summed up by Silberman's recall of a 
Chinese proverb: "I hear, I forget; I see, I remember; I do, I learn". 

There is a marked difference in the appearance of an informal class- 
room from that of the formal one. Pupil desks are replaced by tables 
large enough for the group work of several students or for the large pro- 
ject activity of an individual; children work independently or in small 
groups, many of them exploring various learning centers around the room; 
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the teacher's desk is unobtrusively placed in one corner; there are ma- 
terials - books, different sizes of paper, science equipment, art sup- 
plies - everywhere; and the children are freely talkinp; to others as they 
enp^a^e in their work. The activities of the students range from indepen- 
dent work on various skill developnent exercises to larf^e f^roup work de- 
signed by the teacher to develop a concept in social studies or to promote 
a kind of artistic expression. 

Less attention is ^iven in the informal classroom to curricular se- 
quencing; more to developmental growth patterns of individuals with 
special attention to the various stap;es of readiness each has for a given 
curricular objective. Teacher's role, then, becoines one of diagnosing of 
individual learning needs; selector and arranger (often with the student) 
of ways to acquire the new learning; and record keeper, e valuator of each 
student's progress. The teacher seldom lectiires or plans learning oppor- 
tunities for whole groups. He would never establish groups of youngsters 
on a long term ba^is. Instead, sr.all groups of students would be brought 
together and taught a coianionly needed skill such as a kind of p\mctuation# 
At other times, children would Lieet together who had a comiaon interest 
such as doing a mural painting or writing an original play. 

Informal education of this kind discussed here costs no nore or less 
than niore traditional forms of school. There are no special considera- 
tions that cause it to be nore expensive. Also, there is no evidence 
that buildings built specially for informal education costs more than 
traditional "egg crate" ones. (As a matter of fact, in Dallas, Texas, 
schools built for open education have cost $20 per square foot, while 
traditional ones have cost S25)» Most inforinal classrooms use more ex- 
pendable instructional r.aterials than the typical classrooms. There can 
be balancing savings, though, since riaterials such as workbooks or class- 
size collections of textbooks would not be appropriate purchases for an 
infornial classroom. Ifeny inforral classroonis have aides but their costs, 
too, are often balanced out by larger class size. 

3, Schools Without Walls 

Growing from the sane traditions as informal education is a rela- 
tively new phenomenon cn the American educational scene, schooling without 
a building. The intent of this movement is to bring about significant and 
basic changes in the way in which school is conducted. A significant 
change proposed by the proponents of this form of schooling is the source 
of educational objective - the student himself. In miany of these schools, 
students are trusted to make their own decisions about the kind of educa- 
tion they wish to receive and the way in which they will acqiAire it« 
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In Philadelphia's now Tamous Parkway Pro^rain^ students hiade the 
rirst and irost basic decision, whether or not to attend this school* 
After that, the student must choose everything he does within the prograiu 
If he does not raake a choice or cannot make a choice, then nothing; happens 
until he does. Through a syster such as this students learn, with the 
help or advisors, to niake decisions - hopefully with increasing skill - 
and to understand the process throu^^h which one [^oes to make such deci- 
sions. In the case of Parkway, t) jre is a rich variety of choices avail- 
able to the students, for he has the whole city from wh .oose his 
teachers and his curriculura. If he wants to stud^'' goui .iti ne does so 
0b the metropolitan newspaper; if he wants to be an artist, he works in 
an art ir.useuin; if he wants to learn a business the staff of the school 
will help him to find an appropriate resource. In short. Parkway created 
a learnixiG community with its structure being provided by student choice 
and tutorial groups. These tutorial groups, consisting of approxirr.atcly 
sixteen students who r.et Tor a few hours a week with a faculty ineniber, 
provided :^ersonal encouragement, support and counselling ? and a place 
where special attention could be paid to the basic skills of language and 
ziiatJ hematics. 

Perkway had over a hundred cooperating^ ap;encies. Some of them were 
the Academy of Natural Sciences, the Atlantic Richfield Company, the Con- 
vention and 'lourist Bureau, the Film Hedia Center, the Hahnemann Medical 
Collef^e and Hospital, the Insurance Company of North America, Perfect 
Copy Service, Inc.; Philadelphia Htiseum of Art, Philadelphia ^fasic Aca- 
deiny, Philadelphia Zoo, Wanamaker Department Store, and the Weinstein 
Geriatrics Center. In fiscal year* 1970-71 the Parkway School ran on an 
annual per student cost of $7^0 - about the average cost per student in 
Philadelphia for that year. Other schools however have costs not re- 
flected in that average - primarily the school building itself. That 
cost, according to estimates in 1971, for a two-thousand student building 
in Philadelphia would have been twenty million dollars; but since the 
anioimt would have to be borrowed, it would have actually cost the tax- 
payers forty million dollars. Also, these figures do not include heating 
and maintenance, which in Philadelphia cost about $100 per student per 
year. Parkway used virtually none of this money since it haa little 
space to maintain and operate. Attendance during 1971 was at 89 per cent 
somewhat higher than the usual rate of atbendance in Philadelphia high 
schools. (Although this figuxe may not be very reliable because of the 
nature of attendance keeping procedures at Parkway.)* 

A ■ " ' ' ' ' ■ ' '''' " ' " ^ 1 ■ . T 1 

These data are taken from The School Without Walls, bibliographic entry 68. 
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Obviously, tbere is a treinendous difference in the tasks of the 
teacher in a set[;inr; such as this. He must, as required, help students 
articulate their needs. On other occasions, the teacher acts as a n^ide 
to ,hose resources which help students rieeb bheir needs - sometimes 
filling thf^' ' himself but often findinp: other sources of help» And 
the teache. also be an independent observer of the student, acting 

as a friendly ^itic and counselor for the future. In at least two ex- 
periments conduc'.?>d in the United States, the Parkway Progran in Phila- 
delphia and the Hor.e "Base School in Watertown, Massachusetts, there is 
firra evidence that pupil achievenent as measured by the usual nethodolor^ 
either remains constant in these freer schools or is improved. This is 
particularly true when one looks at the success that Parkway has had with 
forrner dropout students. On other measures, such as student interest in 
school, feelin[:s of satisfaction, and desire to pursue nore advanced edu- 
cation, there is very stron[^ evidence that the efforts of those who would 
open up the school environnent are bein[^ successful. 

4. An Open Learninr: Systerr. on Television 

In the Fall of 1969 a television show desip:ned to systematically 
develop youn^;^ (3-^? year olds) children's readiness for readinp: appeared 
in the United States. "Sesame Street", in 19?2, was beinfi viewed by nine 
r:illion children. A total of 130 hours of instruction was prepared at a 
rate of less than 1/2 cent per student hour. Longitudinal research has 
shown that television can be an effective medium for teaching important 
simple facts and skills, such as recof^nizinc and labellinp; letters and 
muj^erals, and nore complex hif^her connitive skills, such as classify inr^ 
and sorting by a variety of criteria. An important findinf^ of the pre- 
liminary research was that the pro^^ram did not require formal adult super- 
vision in order for children to achieve the program's objectives* Since 
most of the youngsters who viewed the prof^rarn were pre-school af;e, this 
finding has led many to seek f;reater use of the television medium for 
direct instructional experience outside the school buildinp;. 

Children's Television Workshop, producers of "Sesame Street", in 
1971 put "Electric Company" on the air for young school a^e children - 
especially those with reading problems. In its first year four million 
yoimssbers viewed the show (2 million in school, 2 million after school) 
and in its second year six million students participated. Af^ain, per 
pupil expenditures per hour of instruction are very low because of the 
trem.endousl5'' lari^e viewin[^ {^roup(13)^ 

Extensive research indicates that in the 19 curricular areas in which 
the show worked viewers scored sicnif icantly higher on standardized 
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achievement test (appropriately called 'The Electric Battery*) than did 
non-viewers ♦ These c^ins were not restricted to the tarc^et population 
in the lower (grades (higher crade youncsters insisted on seeinr; bhe show, 
too)* Fourth graders, for example, chained significantly in their ability 
to punctuate. The teacher's role m the clas:jrocri iii which Elcctr-c Co 
lany is used is one of preparing youngsters in advance for the exercise 
they will have with the show and doinn, follow-up with new learnin^js af i;er 
it is over. Materials are available to help the teacher. 

III. CONCLUSIONS AND IliPUECATIONS 

The principal method used to try to improve school quality in the 
quarter century f ollowinf^ World War II has been to reduce the number oT 
students which teachers meet each day. For example, the student /teacher 
ratio in elementary schools in 195!) was 30,2 as cOiiipared with 24.4 in 
1972; for secondary schools, the student/teacher ratio in 1955 was 20.9 
as compared with 18.9 in 1972. Since teacher salaries constitute the 
lar^^est single budget item (approximately 75%) t it is increasingly diffi- 
cult Uo brine about school improvement in this manner. In a medium size 
school district of 50,000 students it would cost 1/2 million dollars_J.n 
salaries per year to reduce each class by one pupil; in a large disbrict 
it would, obviously, cost millions. In the United States, where school 
costs have risen much faster than the Gross. National Product, it is almost 
impossible to get approval for such an investment even if all data sup- 
ported the addition. 

There is an interest in higher productivity in education, but the 
search for ways of achievin^^ this has altered in the past decade* As the 
selected innovations reviewed in Part II make apparent, the focus nov/ is 
not on increasinf^ student/teacher r a tios or on cost-effectiveness per se 
but rather on improvinc the quality and effectiveness of education at 
the sane or at moderately increased costs # This is caused by a niunber of 
societal factors. The USA has moved from a time when there was a shortage 
of teachers bo an oversupply (given our present staffing and use patterns); 
from weak teachers' orgsmizat ions to very powerful ones interested in pro- 
tecting^ members from a labor point of view; from relatively big federal 
support of innovative practices to very little federal support; from ex- 
periences with innovations that were expected to become widespread if they 
proved desirable to the concept of alternative schools or a variety of 
offerings to the public; from the goal of raisinf^ the general quality of 
education, particularly as it pertained -co facbual information, to a con- 
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cern with i.ore hui.anisbic values isuch as culUural identicy, equalization 
of opporbunioy Tor i.unoritieG, individualization or instruction, and 
socialization techniques. 

In order to help clarify bhc distinctions and features of the ixmo- 
vaUions described in this paper, bhe aut;hors have developed a table which, 
.in a generalized way, coripares several innovations on Tour variables (See 
Table b)- A study of the chart reveals that the lirst decision needed 
when considering^ installinn an innovation is one oC purpose: Are the 
present; j:;oals and objectives acceptable? Are new ones to be substitutes? 
Are new ones to be added> on? Is the uotal school population to be arCec- 
ted or only a particular se[;inent? Itast the innovation be achieved with- 
out increasing costs or can the "value added** be Tinanced through in- 
creased costs? An innovation ...ay fit soic conditions but not others. 
Coacep;;ualizinp; school probler.s and buildino; solutions that match needs 
is the iL.portant first step in iT^provinc; educational quality. OJhe table 
of couparisons is a rou^h first atteupt to deiuonstrato that the "innova- 
T;ion phari.acy** is noi; e:»pty, that we can herein to correct school probleras 
more rationally by select inn appropriately fron the growings number of 
cested options - particularly when we are better able to match problem 
and solution . 

A. Conclusions 

Tne authors believe that the innovations reported and others studied 
in the preparation of this paper would support the follow inr^ conclusions: 

' Reducinr; class size does not necessarily improve learning results; 
son;e coals can be achieved as well as in lar::;e nroup situations as in 
s.-r.aller ones — al chough not all ^^oals. 

- There are often less expensive ways of increasinn educational ef- 
fectiveness than by reducinr^ teacher/student ratios, especially when 
class sizes reach a mean size of 26 to ^0 students. Educational Turnkey 
has nade an interesbinf; study concerninc how niuch of 25 types of resources 
would have to be chanpjed in order to affect a 1% change in the school 
district budr;et (See Appendix III). The nost expensive change is to re- 
duce the pupil/teacher ratio, with chanr^inc teacher salary being alnost 
as e:cpensive. On the o^her ^and, increasinc expenditures for such items 
as instructional Liaterials and oquipnent has little relative effect on 
the budf^et. 

_ vhen innovations are installed, they tend to chan^^e goals and the 
basis for deterrnininc quality rather than to brin:^ about improved ways 
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TABLE 5 



C_Q?parisQn of Fourteen Irnovatlons on Four Variables 



Innovation 
Described 


Differences in 
Educccional Objectives 


Differences in 
Instructional Sc^ace3les,^ 
Teacher Tasks 6. Staffing Patterns 


Resource Differences 
in Use of Technology 


CapUa 


Costs 
Operating 


3 on 2 in 
Hawaii. 


Much the sare as in a 
traditional scncol 
and added to it a 
greater opporturity 
to strengthen tr.e 
langjage progran^. 


Tear, planring.^ Jfore individual 
teacher contact wit.'s students, 
large group instruction^ 


SOiF^ *«so of* Ov^r*^ J 
prelector and ct -er 
de/tces for larc: 
Crpup lnsT:ructio.'> 
other than tnat no 
sif?nlfloant differ- 
t.'iCes. 


Inltl^ 

el 

— 

ror al 




Irdividually 
Guided Educa- 
tion (IGE). 


Expanded to Inclv^de 
worK in pre-reading, 
environ.Tcnt, other 
objectives remain as 
is< 


"Diagnosing" and "prescribing" 
functions r.ore necessary to the 
program;; planning for instruct- 
ion legitimized; senior 
people have school-wide currl- 
culusi deveXopn;ent respcnsiblll- 
ties; dlffercntiatlcii* in staff- 
ing. 


curricjlur areas arc 
a part ol Lhe systcr* 


i ot 

';a,"iiy 
''' i<! er 


higher 


Teasn Teaching r 
NASSP yodel 
Schools Pro- 
ject. 


On-i^oing currlculunj 
revision necesbary to 
nodel; fewer required 
studies; more oppor- 
tunity '^or student 
selection.; 


Individualization; rsore inde- 
pendent study; opportunity to 
vary Instruction by rranlpulat- 
Ing class size; task different- 
iation In staff; lighter stud- 
ent contact load; ?.ore planning 
tire; use of non-orofessionals . 


Increased use — 
especially by stud- 
ents. 


aft»r 
Initi- 
al re- 
nodel- 




Differentiated 
Staffing; 
Te-nple City, 
California. 


Same as traditional 
schools. 


Teacher tasks based on analy- 
si*:; pay related to responsibi- 
lities; vertical differentia- 
tion; use of non-certified 
staff. 


Same as traditional 
schools.; 


no 

change 
after 
Initi- 
al re- 
model- 
ing 


Higher 


Vertical Dif- 
ferentiated 
Staffing: 
Mesa (Arizona) 
Model . 


Much the sar'e as in 
the traditional 
school. 


Syste^^ problem-solving "lodel: 

ii^^va *QeiJ vii iCd s« ion, 3vra«>€gy 
de\'eiopr€nt and Iji-plerentarlon, 
evaluation; teachers becoiie 
inanagers of instruction; inter- 
nal perforrrance contracts (bid- 
ding); vertical hierarchy but 
not a permanent one (fluid) 


Teacher control of 
rcsour?''^3 acquired 


:,ot 

avall- 
?bl* 

"It 

dr^ 


::ot 

avail- 
able at 
thl5 
tine 


Closed Circuit 
Television - 
Washington 
County, Md. 


None except sojre sub- 
ject areas covered 
v;hich were not pr€v« 
lously available to 
students. 


Soife large group TV vic./ing; 
less '*presertat1on'' of clacs- 
roon teacher; th.^ TV system 
and the classroc. become a 
tean! and the studio teacher 
and the classrooi« teacher also 
becorre a tears 


Closed circuit tele- 
vision a.nd a .T.edia 
resource center re- 
Quired to install 
this innovation. 


initi- 
al 

cost. 


Sa-ne — 
lower If 
addi- 
tional 
subject 
areas 
consid- 
ered. 


Conputer- 
Assisted In- 

owl UUWjLUIi ^ 

Montgomery 
County, Md* 
Public Schools 


Same as traditional 
schools. 


Reliance on computer for diag- 
nosis, drills, sore tutorial 
worK, and monitoring of student 
progress; prcgraxirers added to 
staff 


Modular segments of 

corrjputer-asslsted 

Instruction., 


Incre- 

as^fd 
10^ 


Higher 


Conputer- 
Assisted In- 
struction - 
Chicago, 111, 
Public Schools 


Sanej except greater 
emphasis on helping 
culturally -different 
non-achieving pupils 


Use of cor.puter for diagnosis, 
drill , and practice in three 
elenientarir subject areas; use 
of dally tSudenw progress re- 
ports fror^ conpu*,er to develop 
student classroom programs; 
paraprofessionai runs ccmputer 
rooit*. 


Cor'puter-asslsted in- 
struction 10 to 20 
plnutes per student 
In three curricular 
areas 


03O 

per 

stud* 

ent 

year 

per 

currl- 

cular 

area 

hifjser 


$70 per 
student 
year per 
curri- 
culum 
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Assist 



Year -Ho --d 



nay ip 



Irg uni-.g; i/.'c»"tcr.ior .it:- 
sti.dprt3 on irdi\i:m\ ^a^U as 
rei..ired; fewer '.'V^^M'-rj -r- 



? .roose is to iri- 
c!l /idLjalise instruct- 
ion - curriculi^T. con- 
\^rt little c^arged.^ 



nfcrral 
ttion-: 



' Gually the si~e as 



.ra^?it*,c 



rally •'^.e 
ir. ct-er schools, but 
in sone greater 
c-?ra3is cr. ar:*ective 



I-^^pl'ir.entatior c*; ar. I'-'itrjct- 

sis .ard pre^cri'^'^iO'' , Icct- 
I'-ij; and rr»^:^'lri^^ :^a*"l^.:^ 
raterials, ard -;ara ir.r Ir- 
ctr^-tion; ai^es dr-j -i'l J-- :i to 
tne t%pical ' ^aCVirn -a'torr.. 



3tratC'»:ie:^ ar.i 1 1.-^ <r r'-"-^ir 

r(*;;ul%r:>-scrf'i'. !■ d ^t: -cis, 

arrocted beca ' -c ot -ili'ftTcnt 
le'-s'/r'' of t^ac^'^-r ^ '^n: I'^t::;, - 

dav cccol y^ir w.ii'' n^-er". 

-n? ;.or/ ^ 1 -: c-v . 

Gr'-i'f-r ir-ourt ?f 1' i.v.d .all'- 

A t V 0 " a; d p ^ p i - " ~ r*^ 1 t. 1 1 c 
of tcis<G, r^cre rievl:-i;lty, 
olt^^-^. ".id'^s - par-lf :lar.V 
■/ol'-;r.teerG^ 



Schools 
ill-.,: 



:ithc^' 



Ar. Cr-^'^ T.e: 
i-^ Syste- 

:l3ic;n ( 



Flee trie 
:crp^Jny, ) 



Greater afo-.tlor \c 

attf^^tioi i^i/fj'> to 

deoi':^.or.-::s'<lr-' , 

ti^r, ard Icaiitlng 
''cv to leir-^..,; 



3ti 'iti or\", I i c- 



?ro^ra-j^e'i rattriil 
'ici-d; GO' c A'. :ra*.^*r- 
ialG 2'id t'C^'iiprert !■ 

c .t c. or .'l-^e -^i' i- 



:<ot necessarily dif- 
f'jr'^'^t trar. trad} - 



iri/i- 



Icwc r 



\ct reces^arily dif- 
fer*:'' t t'-.a'". ar,ot^ er 
i^ind of school., 



ir.i- 

tiali 



d., i 1 j?^i2sd , a_-^o.r - in -c-^e 
p la sVC-il ^^'"C ^ fc**-rd 

for si-r>-rt". i r-i* ^-^-^--i 

^.elion a ^^1v<?r cf i n/^:" "I'ti'^n; 
ra':v roro'kird'^ oi t'Mf f-rs ir.- 
cl,di.n£:: pee-"lf ir tr e cc-r.^ity 
vf^ o c t 0 r VI, ; e o t o .* »' ^ 1 o'.'^.^n t 
ar.1 'f.:ic '"t.lr yf^w'^' -.-i'- or^ an 
"a-^prerct. -c" ba:!^. 



Ores'er attentior. to 
^•/•t'.lP^'; 3t'-d*"^-'. to 
care abojt I'^irr.ing 
a*^d t,o r.clp t^QT. 
oatc^ *jc II they are 
ler-inJ in r 



V^st >.r.?^.'i inotri,'2tior:xl 3i,rat- 
m^'q:, 'j-'Xoytd; •/ r i^ p. r- 

/eyo** ::f ini erratic- or tl'e 
cajser of i*-q'iry; prof^scii 
actors ^'occG tracr'^r';.; 



i:*cc' ^irs-' H', ^ ' t 1 " 
jn.il it lo ^ . t' c Ir- 
-1 ' ; i ' / a-, . j ' 

! „0'"-oi ' as d-r;**,- .t. 



. el*- ^l2ic^ in t'rie 

•^■'.re ir'J l.'i the 
f.rcol a:.d also sore 
'ic of rr,at4?rial to 

3'-ccroarv t^.c tele- 

vl:,ior< nrc--;*a*r.3 

..i.'eiy dl.-,tributod., 



, 0" 



:'rc id 

ir..,. 
tr- - 
.'i jr 
'^r* ra 
ra ■ i c 

Initi 
ally, 
-ecre 

5?u'piy 
of 
*^rc 

^ 'lilt. 



f ccG': 
f 



;s oily 
^ ov.€r 



■:arilv 



-^'■I'ily 



Very lov 
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of achieving current goals and objectives. For example, an effort to re- 
duce the failure rate night instead, or in addition to, bring about in- 
dividualized instruction or a more htomanized ciirriculum. Innovators 
should anticipate that the schools have a way of taking innovations in 
and changing them in unanticipatea ways* 

- The initial cost of an innovation tends to be higher than wl^t can 
be expected once the innovation has been established* Studies of the 
introduction of computer-assisted instruction, individually-prescribed 
instruction, informal education, differentiated staffing all show that 
there are costs connected with minor remodeling; the purchase, lease, or 
preparation of materials i in-service education costs | consultant services, 
and the like. One surprising facto-, at least to the authors, was the 
comparatively small amount spent upon upgrading teacher competencies when 
innovations are introduced. One study made by the II. Office of Educa- 
tion relative to a differentiated staffing innovation showed that about 
the same amount is spent on in-service training as on teacher substitute 
pay and much less than on para-professional fees. 

- There is a tendency, when innovations are introduced to hire addi- 
tional personnel already possessing new skills rath^ than to retrain 
the current staff and reassign them to new functions* 

- In the United States, there is more interest in and acceptance of 
the concept of increased teacher productivity and improved working condi- 
tions for teachers than in reducing the student/teacher ratio* 

- Inherent in many of the innovations are the beginning steps towards 
more effective staff utilization although this has usually not been stated 
as a primary goal of the innovation. For example, the IGE program, with 
its curricular development and instructional delivery system, is causing 
greater attention to be paid to discrete teaching tasks and that atten- 
tion to basic considerations about teaching and learning will bring about 
more efficient staff utilization. 

- Innovations may benefit the schools in important but indirect ways 
such as raising uhe level of student motivation, reducing the failure 
rate of students, thereby decreasing the need for reteaching, remedial 
teachers, saving student time, improving student attendance in school. 

- Innovations such as those described here have increeised the number 
and complexity of instructional decisions* Time and training need to be 
provided for teachers as they make more of the basic instructional deci- 
sions* Fortunateiy, this new decision-making responsibility is coupled 
with the recognized need for learners to have an increasing independence 
and to not be so closely supervised, at least by certified teachers. 
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B. Implications For Policy 



The authors of the paper believe that there is inherent in the U.S# 
experience with innovations, particularly those affecting staff utiliza- 
tion, some valid implications for policy. 

(a) Use of Teacher Aides to Perform Non-Instruc tional Tasks 
By non-instructional tasks is usually meant such assignments as 
playgro\ind supervision, monitoring study halls, athletic events, and so- 
cial events; filling out forms and reports, typing tests, and reproducing 
these, inventory supplies and the like. Stiadies vary in the amount of 
non-instructional time which teachers put in, but in all of them it is a 
sizeable amount. For example, in a recent study done by Gerald Krunbein 
(50:305-329) of high school teachers in California, it was shown that ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the teacher's total time was spent executing 
non- instructional tasks. On an average yearly salary of $11,318, this 
meant that the per teacher cost of non- instructional tasks per year was 
$2,877*99. It is obvious that even if para-professionals were paid as 
much as five dollars per hoxir, some savings could be made in salaries and 
it is reasonable to assume that some of the non-instructional tasks could 
be performed by people paid as well as two dollars per hour. Many of the 
non-instructional duties, when performed by teachers, require the payment 
of extra compensation about the contracted salary. Over one-third of the 
teacher collective bargaining agreements on file with the NEA Research 
Division contain provisions granting extra compensation for a variety of 
extra duty assignments. This tends to push the cost even higter for 
handling non-instructional tasks with certified teachers. 

(b) Criteria for Selecting Appropriate Innovations 
After the goals for an innovative practice have been established, it 
will be found that some kinds of innovations will accomplish the goals 
much less expensively than others in a given situation (See Appendix III 
and 24 in Bibliography)* Factors that must be considered include: (a) 
the cost of initiating the innovaticm; (b) the availability of the mater- 
ials to support the innovation, and the cost of these; (c) the size of 
the student population to be served; and (d) the degree of diversity and 
decentralization within the school system. 

,In a highly decentralized educaticmal system, it is difficult to im- 
plement a large-scale change even though it would prove effective. This 
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IS a z^aoor reason wriy such innovations are core difficult to in^plenent 
m the Unified states than say in Samoa, El Salvador, or Ni^er. 

Capital intensive innovations are efficient only in large-scale 
operations where lar^e audiences can be reached, or at least the softwa-e 
nas been developed outside the school system so that it is not necessary 
to add its development to the school operating budget. Jbcamples such as 
the following will illustrate this point. The cost of ratio ranges fron 
one-third cents to four cents per student per hour. The low end of the 
scale would require several hundred thousand students whereas the cost 
for a few thousand would easily reach the higher end of the cost scale. 
In a conparable way, the cost of insti-uctional television is said to range 
fron 1.5 cents to fifteen cents per student per hour. The low end of the 
range would require an audience of close to one million students. A rule 
Ox thumb for computer-assisted instruction is eighty-five cents per stu- 
dent hour if the terminal is used 2,000 hours per year. 

Applicatio n of the Middle Mana^ment Concep t 
AS has been pointed out, the greatest opportunity for reducing the 
cost of education would arise from increasing the student to certified 
teacner ratio. Als.- as has been pointed out, interpersonal relations tend 
.o suffer as the student/teacher ratio increases. There is a difference 
oi opinion concerning the effect on cognitive learning. Innovations have 
been undertaken which would tend to decrease the number of certified 
teachers per student population while increasing the number of non- 
certified adults in contact with the students. In the NASSP or Trump Plan 
tne role of the school principal was changed so that a greater percentage ' 
of the tiine could be spent in middle management functions of instruction. 
I-'iis, coupled With horizontal differentiation in the role of certified 
teachers and the addition of teacher aides resulted in a new staffing 
pattern. In the Temple City and Kesa differentiated staffing experiments, 
certified teachers are arranged in a hierarchical pattern so that a middle 
management function emerges. This pattern can also be seen in the IdE 
multiunit school where senior teachers take on middle management program 
functions. KieslingClS) also supports the notion that the "middle level 
management" concept holds considerable promise il' applied to education. 

Better U se of Capital Investments 

Improved use of capital investments such as buildings, materials 
and equipment could not only affect teacher roles but result in great 'pro- 
ductivity in and of themselves. We have already' seen that the concept of 
the year-round school has implications for more cost effective use of 
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buildings , equipnent. and materials. There is also a possibility for 
teachers that so desire to increase their annual earnings as well as to 
provide opportunities for teachers that wish shorter teaching terns than 
a full year. We need more practical experiences with' the schools without 
walls concept, particularly as it can be adapted and also combined with 
other ideas such as year-round schools. Another example of the way m 
Which capital investments can chanise teacher tasks is through the use of 
the computer to reduce the teacher time requii'ed for grading, diagnosis, 
record-keeping, and the like. 

C. Incentives to Schools to Exp eriment With 
New Teacher Roles- and Staffi ng Patterns 

There are some types of activities which hold promise for encouraging 
educational institutions and teachers' associations to view experimenta- 
tion with teacher roles and staffing patterns in a more favorable light. 
Among the many that could be mentioned are the following: 

- Involve teachers and teachers' associations in the planning for 
innovations. Become more definitive about teacher role in decision- 
making - insuring its place at the instructional level and at planning 
stages. 

_ Providing adequate in-service education and professional develop- 
ment both before the innovation is introduced and during the implementa- 
tion stage. Emphasize an individualized approach to this kind of teacher 

career development. 

- If adjustments are to be made in the number and/or type of staff 
employed, make the adjustment by attrition rather than by replacement of 
those already on the staff. 

- Provide funds from outside sources to cover the added cost of 
initiating innovations. We have found that in the United States very few 
major innovations are introduced without this stimulation of outside 
funds. In past years, this has frequently come from the U.S. Office of 
Education or the private philanthropic foundations. Watching grants are 
often a good plan, particularly if these are extended a three-to-five 
year period and diminish so that the total cost of the innovation is 
covered by the school district by the end of the initial phase. 

- The development of expensive software with federal funds provides 
an incentive to schools; television programs, GAI programs, and the liie 
are exceedingly expensive and none but the largest communities or the 
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wealthieat schools can cover the cost of developing Such software in 
their annual operating budgets, 

- Some favorable experience has accrued in the use of performance 
cojftracts for teachers within a school system as opposed to the bringing 
in of an outside industrial firw (sometijnes called bidding); also, the 
use of voucher systems within the public school system has, in the one 
situation, where this has been tried in the United States, provided an 
incentive for the provision of alternatives within the school system. 

- Innovations which cause teachers to feel nore productive and pro- 
fessional have a better chance of success than those which tend not to 
affect that variable. Examples of favorable innovations might be those 
that tend "to turn students on", reduce discipline problems, produce the 
necessity for re-teaching, relieve teacher of non- instructional tasks, 
and the like. Also, innovations which reduce teacher /student encounter 
time have a greater chance of success. 



D. In Cone l\is ion 

Much has been written about the recent criticisms of the schools in 
the United States and it is true that both the public and the education 
professionals are desirous of an improved eda-'.ational program. The 
criticisms should not be taken, however, as a loss of faith in the schools 
£er se or in teachers. A recent Gallup Poll overwhelmingly reports a be- 
lief by citizens in the Unite:" States that schools are better now than 
when they attended. Also, respondents listed teachers as one of their 
"favorite things" about schools. Lack of proper financial support is 
seen to be a pressing problem, so vhat one can predict that in the future 
in the United States, there will be increased interest in productivity in 
education. In fact, this productivity will be reached not through the 
hiring of fewer teachers but through efforts to make teachers more pro- 
ductive through the use of non-certified staff, improved middle manage- 
ment concepts, and the use of technology. 
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SUMMARY 



This paper has been prepared for the Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, who wished an assessment of innovative trends 
in education upon staffing requirements and costs. The OECD was especial3;y 
interested in strategies which used instructional technology. 

This assignment is not an easy one for the simple reason that we do 
not have enough practical experience as yet with innovations in instruc- 
tional strategy - especially those which include substantial media use - 
to be able to make sound est jji-ates.^^^ This paper represents the results 
of taking the less satisfactory course of atteL.ptinL to construct tliree 
or four scenarios of educational practices which we may reasonably hope 
to see in the 1980's and then tracing the staffing and cost ramifications 
of these. 

In the first section,! briefly attempt to discuss the likely future 
ramifications of present-day educational innovation. Next are presented 
four future schools which seem likely given our conclusions concerning 
directions suggested by present reforms. In Section III staffing and cost 
ramifications of the schools are drawn. A final section contains a sum- 
mary of the staffing and cost estimates along with some concluding re- 
marks. 



(1) Hyer concludes similarly (ll)*. 
♦ Eigures in brackets refer to References listed at the end of this paper. 
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I. DEVELOPING EDUCATIONAL FUTURES 

Innovation proceeds in two stages, and both are important if we are 
to examine futxire directions. First there is the potential innovation 
inherent in the criticism of present practices, and second there is the 
observation of trends in innovative practices which are already underway. 
There is a confusing wealth of material in both of these areas, especially 
the former, and many would perhaps consider it foolish to attempt to re- 
duce all this to one or two basics. Yet I have been impressed in reading 
and re-reading much of this material, including the most helpful review 
of Leila Sussnan that there are indeed one or two basic notions that sees* 
to run through much of this literatxn?e. The basic reform theme I find in 
both criticism and innovative practice is the need for more individuali- 
zation of the educational experience. Dozens of pages could be devoted 
to the attempt to support this claim, but space will not permit such a 
discussion here. A short supporting statement is reserved for an appen- 
dix. 

A second theme which I find involves criticism of the requirement in 
American schools that students know, at least briefly, a considerable 
corpus of factual material. Many critics seem to feel that the time could 
be put to better use either in improving such things as children's self- 
confidence, or for pursuing cognitive gains in lines of inquiry thought 
important by the student himself. 

There is nothing highly radical about the notion of having indivi- 
dualized attention of some meaningful kind given to students in American 
schools and I would guess that most parents would think it desirable. 
And yet we do not have many public schools where this is now true. Ob- 
viously, there must be other powerful social forces bearing upon American 
educational practices which are somehow in conflict with the individual 
attention ethic just enunciated* The unifying theme of these forces is 
not far to seek. It is the complex of reasons why schooling should be a 
common unifying experience for citizens of a nation. This is reinforced 
more so in a nation whose citizens* origins are very diverse, where there 

(1) For example, Holt (10, p* 177); "We must ask how much of the sum of 
human knowledge anyone can know at the end of his schooling. Perhaps 
a millionth. Are we then to believe that one of the millionths is so 
much more important than another? Or that our social and national 
problems will be solved if we can just figure out a way to turn child- 
ren out of schools knowing two millionths of the total, instead of one?* 
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is required a "meltijag pot." 

This is a strong tradition in America and actual and potential school 
reformers have in the past seriously underestimated its underlying 
strength. It's existence can explain a great deal: the "lock-step" pro- 
gression which is almost identical for everyone, the teaching of ethnic 
minorities facts about European history which are only of remote interest 
to them, choice of similar texts for all children in the state, and so on. 
Viewed in these terns we can also see why ^here is that emphasis upon 
cognitive attainment which school reformers criticize. Since mastery of 
considerable factual material leads to careers conventionally thought 
successful — becoming members of learned professions for example — it 
is only natural that all children should have this same chance. 

Without stopping to present proof in great detail that these are the 
central, and in large part opposing, traditions in at least American edu- 
cation (beyond the material in the Appendix) I am ^oing to proceed upon 
this assumption. Educational institutions twenty years hence will 
probably reflect the outcome of a clasl^ oetween these two viewpoints. 
Thesis and antithesis will produce some synthesis, but exactly where this 
process will come to rest is difficult bo foretell. What seems obvious 
to a reasonably impartial observer is that neither tradition is likely to 
win the battle completely, although if some come*5 close to doing so it 
will undoubtedly be the conventional one, which has maintained itself 
virtually intact for three-quarters of a century in the face of sometimes 
very effective espovisal of arguments for the virtues of individualism 
which ore almost identical to those heard widely today. This was especial- 
ly true in the 1950' s.^"^^ 

The central inquiry in this paper concerns the form this synthesis 
will take. Since we have little actual experience which has obtained the 
kind of synthesis thought necessary, this kind of crystal-ball gazing is 
fraught with hazards which (correctly) produce significant inhibitions to 
the careful researcher. But once these are overcome, perhaps it is pos- 
sible to have at least some reasonable hxznches on the matter. First, 
the strength of the common-education-f or-all tradition is such that I 
think it highly unlikely that the synthesis will be a radical departure 
from present practices. Society will insist that a certain level of com- 
mon experience and exposure to cognitive material be maintained, and 
while small splinter schools may remain, a tiny number even conceivably 
in the public sector, the great bulk of public schools will satisfy this 

CD The quotes from Waller's 1932 statements in Sussman(18) is on© evidence 
of this; so are the findings of the Eight-Year Study (l) and the Na- 
tional Youth Administrations Schools of the late 1930 's. 
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requirements On the other hand, I do not think the old methodology will 
escape unchanged this time, even though it is true that it has adopted 
almost none of the reforms suggested in the 1950»s and since. a?here 
are seveial reasons for this* First, in the 1950's when innovation was 
at hand, the country lacked the rescmrces to provide decent schools of 
any kind, zruch less ixmovative ones. Anerica is much more affluent in 
the 197^»s. Secondly, there is no mistaking the stridency of criticism 
abroad in America today. Almost no responsible educational scholar be- 
lieves in maintaining anything near the status quo .^^^ Third, there is 
for the first time the possibility of substituting non-human instructional 
devices at lower cost; than the traditional teacher in the self-contained 
classroom,^ If the first time costs are paid hj someone, the pressxire 
of these technological changes will provide a strong catalyst for chaiige 
also* 

While it is perhaps reasonable to assume some synthesis of the two 
traditions, this does not pre-suppose one type of delivery system* It 
probably can be obtained with changes which range from a fairly smali de- 
parture from current practice to ones that entail rather substantial or- 
ganizational changes. Each of these can be envisioned in ways that are 
feasible in terms of cost* Indeed, since American education is widely 
decentralized, where one school district can adopt a new organization 
withoiit disturbing its neighbor, I fully expect to see several instruc- 
tional strategies existing in the 1980»s side by side. 

In the next section of this paper, then, are presented four differ- 
ent instructional strategies which in wy opinion can achieve the desired 
synthesis between a common education tradition on the one hand and indi- 
vidualized learning experience on the other. Vftiile none is widely adven- 
turesome, they are, if anything, perhaps a bit further towards individual- 
ization than we are likely to see in the 1980«s, although balanced ado^lSt- 
ments which entail somewhat less individualization are not difficxat to 
make* One strategy does not depart greatly in relative terms from present 
practice; a second would change significanta^jr in terias of basic organiza- 
tion, while a third would do this plus add substantial amounts of educa- 
tional technology. A fourth strategy would be even more of a radical de- 
partTxre in that part of the learning experience would routinely take 
place outside the walls of the traditional school building* 

(1) See Pincus (16). 

(2) See, e*g*, Averch e;^ al (2) Chapter 7. 
(5) See Hayman and Levin (7). 
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II. FOUR INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES LIKELY IN THE 1980 »s 



A. School One: Adapted Traditional 



The rirst future school we shall discuss would not raise too many 
eyebrows in most American schools today. It is somewhat different accord- 
ing to age group and so elementary and secondary versions are discussed 
separately. 

(1) Elementary Schools 

Perhaps it niight be wise to describe a conventional American school 
so we will know what we are comparing. The following describes the ele- 
mentary school my children attend in Montgomery Covjity, dryland, which 
is a school district which is both quite traditional in outlook and guite 
affluent. For the first six grades (I will omit discussion of kindergar- 
ten) there are 16 teachers for 409 children, for an average class size of 
25.6. However, one teacher teaches ten "catch-up« children (children 
having difficulty keeping pace in any one of the six grades) and thus 
the pupil teacher ratio for the other 15 teachers is 26.6. The range in 
class size is 24 to 52. Besides these teachers there is a sizable list 
of traveling teachers, para-professionals, and auxiliary personnel as 
follows. The teachers may all be considered to be specialists in their 
field: 



Reading 
Phys. Ed. 
Speech 

Instrumental '.lusic 
Art 

English (as 

second language) 

Nurse 

Librarian 

Library Aide 

Teacher Aide 

Total Certified 
Total Ion Certified 



2*5 days per week 
3.0 

1.0 
1.0 
1.0 



tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 



tt 



tt 



1.5 
0.5 
2.5 
5.0 
5.0 



tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 



3.2 Pull Time Equivalent 
2.0 Full Time Equivalent 
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Basic instruction occurs in the self-contained classroom where most 
pupils encounter the sar^e experiences and are responsible for basically 
the sazie v/ork although it is undoubtedly true that the individual teachers 
give individual assignrients , advice, and the like from tine to time to 
individual pupils. There is also some individualized inst2?uction by the 
specialists, although iruch of this is for pupils not keeping up and pre- 
siimabl^" associated with some sort of stigma therefor. 

It should be obvious that with these resources the Montgomeiy County 
schools have moved to a position where individual attention is possible 
already, and the exceptional teacher is probably providing a fair amount 
although this is made difficult by rather inflexible curriculum require- 
ments • 

Let us now consider which changes would be required of the school 
dust described which would make it possible for each child to have a sig- 
nificant individualized learning experience similar to Kohl's open class- 
room, or perhaps in the Friends school described by Sussmann.^^^ This 
is only one design thought reasonable out of what must be at least dozens 
of possibilities,. Half the day would stay the sacie , while during the 
other half the pupils will be divided between two teachers each of whom 
proceeds on an open classroom basis. If we assume for simplicity an aver- 
age class size of 28, this would mean an additional teacher for each 56 
children (however classes of JO or even 32 could probably be easily handled 
under this a-rangement) • It would probably be expedient for proper super- 
vision to have a half-time para-professional aide to deal with each class 
as well. It would also be good if the second teacher were trained in 
diagnostic-prescriptive techniques and be skillful as a counselor. 

This arrangement could prove quite flexible and during the open 
classroom part of the day instruction could utilize a number of aids, in- 
cluding programmed learning materials in books or through a computer ter- 
minal, use of tape recorders to improve writing and speaking skills, and 
so on. Another variant might be to have part of the traditional part of 
the day's instruction be done with instructional television or even in- 
structional radio. 

The other traveling teachers could be retained, although perhaps re- 
duced in quantity* They could contribute to the open classroom or indi- 
vidualized instruction approach during the individualized part of the day 
as well. 

(1) Kohl (14). . 

(2) (18). 
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(2) Secondary School 

Traditional secondary schools in America typically have specialized 
teachers who teach several clas'^es a day (usually fifty minutes in length) 
in one or at most two subject areas. Students travel from room to^room 
for their classes and have either four or five "subjects" per day. 
Instruction is strictly the sair.e for all students; there is very little 
ind iv idual iz at i on • 

A variation of the above which would add a significant individuali- 
zation dimension in high school might be to have one or two fewer solid 
subjects per year (for a total of three or four) and have either two or 
three periods each day devoted to stall seminars and individual tutoring 
where the direction of inqxxiry is into subjects of interest to the stu- 
dent. If this were in the true spirit of the open classroom^ possible 
lines of inquiry would include such things as building and repairing 
automobile engines, studying flower growing, etc. and therefore staffing 
problems would occur. To deal with these it should be possible to enlist 
community members to help in instruction, perhaps in return for a small 
hourly stipend. True individual involvement by the student would probably 
also require considerably more in-depth interviews and counselling of 
students by counsellors and teaching staff. I envision a typical student s 
day then of consisting of half (or perhaps two-thirds) regular courses as 
now, and then the other half (one-third) day having a configuration where 
one teacher is the team leader for eighteen students in a facility where 
each has his own desk (shared with one student who uses it the other half 
day). Students are grouped according to their choice with teachers whose 
general interests are known (subject to obvious constraints). Teachers 
delve into the interests of each individual student, requiring them to 
make inquiry into areas of interest and to write papers or give reports 
recorded into a tape recorder. The atmosphere is informal. The teacher 
also works with any student who may have learning problems in special 
areas if they show interest in doing so. If the student shows some in- 
terest in some vocation, avocation, or community activity, the teaclier 
attempts to arrange for auxiliary instruction by some person in the acti- 
vity indicated - the county treasurer's office or the beauty parlor as 
examples. There is also available one school psychologist for m-depth 

fiiJ) iSif'i'of a four-subject schedule the language would be 
absent* 
(2) See Sussmann (18). 
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discussions for each 100 students. The teacher tries to develop group 
projects where several students have sitnilar interests, and seminars are 
held to discuss such subject matter. 

B. School Twos The Differentiated Classroom 
Without Substantial TechnoloCT" 

As has been pointed out nany tiii;es, American education is possibly 
one of the last of the cottage industries, in that all educational tasks 
are conuaonly entrusted to a single worker — the teacher in the self- 
contained classroora. But the learning experience is diverse, and this 
would suggest that classical tools of specialization might be applicable 
for education as well as manuf actxiring projects. For example, Joyce has 
pointed out seven functions of the teacher, cooperative group leader, 
organizer of others, conveyer of information, therapist, self -instruct ion 
specialist, instruction resource specialist, coimsellor, subject matter 
specialist.^ ^ Presumably some teachers are more adept in some of these 
functions than others. Or, if we look at the instructional process, 
there is some need for lecture, some for disctission in large classes, 
some for discussion and interaction in small seminars and tutorials, some 
for drill-skill practice and so on. The organizational plan which can 
arrange to utilize specialization and division of labor is differentiated 
staffing. The idea is already well known and it has been tried with 
seeming success in a number of American school districts. It has the ad- 
vantages of being quite flexible and of establishing a much more satisfy- 
ing teacher career progression (or so it would seem). Because of its 
flexibility, differentiated staffing could achieve the synthesis discussed 
above between a uniform educational experience and individualization. 

The chief management of day to day instruction that obtains with 
differentiated staffing plans comes from a Mster-Teacher/Team-Leader , 
who may direct a team of several senior teachers, staff teachers, asso- 
ciate teachers, and para-professional aides. The Master Teacher along 
with his or her senior teachers, using guidelines set down by the school 
principal, will decide upon the schediole for the perhaps 15O students for 
whom he is responsible. (Grouping of children for the responsibility of 
each team can be based on either the children*s age or along subject 
lines) • 



(1) Joyce (13, p. 111). 
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Traditional subject matter is covered as the Master Teacher sees 
fit, with some teachers assigned to lecture, some to lead discussion 
sessions, and others (perhaps beginners or para-prof ess icmals) to help 
students with drill-skill practice sessions. In addition, individual 
needs, problems, and interests are identified, with teachers and aides 
again assigned to deal with such needs according to their specialized 
abilities. With this organization it only takes the proper decision by 
the principal and Master Teacher to assign some teachers to the task of 
engaging in individualized instruction with the students at stipulated 
times of the school day. Such functions as counselling and evaluation 
can easily be subsmed by different members of the team as^well,^ Jndeed 
the flexibility is such that the potential variations in ia?ograiii and cur- 
riculum are almost endless. 

Let us assume an elementary school containing 450 children. A pos- 
sible differentiated staffing plan for such a school might include three 
teams, each responsible for 150 children in two-year age intervals. Each 
teajn would have the followajag members: 

One flaster Teacher - He or she is responsible for all instruction 
for these 150 children along with the method of its presentation, 
subject only to constraints imposed by principals and district. 
For' the traditional part of the instruction these constraints 
would be aiiT.ilar to tho^e in present day schools — textbook 
selection, etc. For the individualized part of the day the 
riaster Teacher is free to design the program, subject to super- 
vision from the principal. 

Tv/o Senior Teachers - Senior teachers are potential Master 
Teachers. They are highly competent teachers who can do some 
planning and management and who at the same time have some 
notable teaching skills ~ some are perceptive discussion 
leaders, others are charismatic lecturers, etc. The Master 
Teacher of course tries to pick his senior and other teachers 
with as wide a menu of specialized strengths as possible. 

Two Staff Teachers - Staff teachers are jo^neyman teachers. 
Most are fairly yoxrng who will move up later^ There might be 
some persons in this category who have failed to move on to 
senior teacher but since the lot of a staff teacher is in itself 
rather pleasant (all teaching and very little supervisory or 
clerical chores) this should not present undue problems. 
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One Intern leacher - Intern teachers are teachers who do nou yet 
have the requii'ed credentials or are withixi the first year after 
obtaining them. 

Three Full-Tirie Equivalent Para-professionals - Para-professionals 
are nothers, students, athletes employed during the off season, 
and any nuTuber of possible types of non-credentialed persons. We 
now know that niuierous such persons are available in the comii\mity 
who do their assigned tasks excellently. 

A school day in this proposed school could go as follows. There 
would be two formal class discussion periods each morning with English and 
Social Studies two days a week and Mathematics and Physical Science two 
days a week. The fifth morning would be used for discussion, review, 
special films, examinations, etc., at the discretion of master and senior 
teachers. Children would meet for lecture-demonstrations by the master 
teacher or senior teachers for 50 minutes in groups of 75 or 58, and then 
after a short break would r,eet in smaller groups of 25 to 30 for discussion 
of the same material led by an accredited teacher. 

In the afternoon the first 60 minutes would be used in meeting in 6 
groups of 25 for an open classroom type class, where the teacher would 
review some of the morning's discussion if the children wished, and other- 
wise would delve into topics of interest to the children. This hour would 
also be used for structuring and planning the last 90 minutes or so of the 
school day which would be devoted to individual work, small group sessions, 
seminars, counselling sessions, etc. There would be six para-*prof essionals 
available during the afternoon such that there would be adequate super- 
vision, with an adult-child ratio of about one to thirteen. Here dis- 
cussion of this kind of arrangement is included below where a similar but 
more complex configuration which uses technology is outlined* 

It should be emphasized that bhe author is not proposing this or- 
ganization as the best one. Undoubtedly it could be improved upon with 
experience. It may even be that some p'xrts of the school, bhe first 
three grades sayj would be best left ^:,xth the self-contained classroom 
organization. But I believe that it is reasonable to suppose that the 
conf ig\iration is a good enough example of what would be required to give 
us helpful insights into the staffing and salary requirements of this type 
of school. This comment is generalizable to the other proposed alterna- 
tives as well. 



C. School Three; Differentiated Staffing Usinpi; 
Substantial Inputs of Education Technology 

If we expand our horizons to consider inputs of instructional tech- 
nology, the advantages of differentiated staff organizations become even 
more apparent. To properly use such technology the organizational pattern 
in the school and school district becomes somewhat more complex, however. 

Writers concerned with the use of non-human instructional resources 
have tended to define the term "instructional technology" rather broadly 
to include ongoing research and evaluation as well as actual instruct 
tion.^^^ In this paper I will adopt a somewhat more narrow convention 
for the most part and define educational technc'-ogy as "non-human instruc- 
tional devices" unless otherwise indicated. 

As with differentiated staffing withou: ichnology, it is difficult 
to predict what the use of educational technology will be in the U.S. 
twenty years from now. There are two features of both alternatives which 
make it seem reasonable that both (separately or together) are liable to 
be in much more common usage in the 1980 's and these are their demonstra- 
ted flexibility, which would permit the desired synthesis as discussed 
above, and secondly, the fact that by the l980*s both will be quite com- 
petitive in cost terms with traditional methods. This is especially true 
with variations which use technology — especially instructional tele- 
vision. Set against this, however, is the demonstrated resistance of 
American educational institutions to change. 

The employment of educational technology e- isioned here is that 
termed by Hyer "Level Two" usage, where media are substituted for some 
functions performed before by the regular classroom teacher. Now the 
master teacher not only directs the members of his team in human teaching 
roles, he must decide when and how he will employ non-human instructional 
devices. Thus the level of expertise required of this person is consider- 
ably greater than when there is no technology present, because now he 
must not only be very well informed concerning the specialized skills and 
capabilities of his or her staff members, but also have a good command of 

(l) Hyer adheres to the broad definition promulgated by the Commission of 
Educatior ^ Technology, that educational technology is "a systematic 
way of di-^igning, carrying out, and evaluating the total process of 
learning and teaching in terms of specific obQectives, based on re- 
search in human learning and comm\inication, and employing a combina- 
tion of human and non-human resources to bring about more effective 
instruction (11)- 




the strengths and weaknesses of technological instructional methods » in- 
cluding technical aspects, strengths and weaknesses of media types for 
different instruction aspects, and costs. In short, this would become a 
fairly demanding middle management level type of position of the type for 
which managers in the U.S. get paid in the S20,000 to $50,000 salary 
bracket • 

Beyond the use o£ technology, the remainder of the organization wo\ald 
be similar to the differentiated staffing organization presented above. 
However, because of scale economies that obtain where media used is con- 
cerned, the Master Teacher - Team Leader ':^ald also have to interact with 
other parts of the school district in ways that would call for additional 
coordination from higher management. The production of video tapes in a 
subject might require cooperation between a number of teachers in the 
district if the material is to be kept relevant to the particvilar school 
district. Otherwise the districL will rent or buy tapes which are pro- 
duced conjnercially (presumably of very high quality). In the former case, 
especially, substantial coordination will be required and skillful manage- 
ment above the Team Leader level will be required. 

Let us try to visualize a hypothetical working day of one instruc- 
tional group in an elementary school that is responsible for the schooling 
of 240 children aged 8 and 9 (present grades 3 and 4) where technology is 
widely available. As with the differentiated staffing school discussed 
above, but even more so, the general problem which is faced by the prin- 
cipal, master teacher, and senior teachers as they design the instruction 
is how to achieve the kind of freedom they want for the children in order 
for them to pursue their own interests, while at the same time 
maintaining standards for what is learned and keeping control over what 
is taking place at the school. All this is not easy and thus the ability 
levels (and salary levels) required for staff will be much more demanding 
than those in present schools. Costs are discussed in more detail below. 

Besides staff resources similar to those described above for School 
Two, the principal and na^^-cer teacher have the following technical re- 
sources at their disposal. 

- Television lecture - Series of high quality. Nationally pre- 
pared course sequences and special programs. We assume there 
would be several channels available for use at the same time 
and several school districts may cooperate in transmission. 

- Television presentations originating in the school district. 
These are lecture -demonstration type programs, although it is 
also possible to have a question-asking capability since the 
television can have a two-way capability. 




- Television presentations originating in the school building. 

- Television review of some lectures available to small groups 
of students or individuals by using video tapes available in 
the school library. 

- Audio instruction contained on tapes in cassettes. Students 
can replay tapes as often as they wish. Earphones and audio 
sets are available for about 20 per cent of the students to 
use at a given time. 

- A number of computer terminals, perhaps 40 for a school of 

. 700. Half of these have an arlio capability. Numerous soft- 
ware instructional packages are available by merely punching 
the correct sequence. These include instruction packages of 
the drill-skill type in arithmetic, language, logic, typology 
in biology, etc. Also ave- ^cl'-? are courses in some subjects 
such as grammar, arithmetic, logic, which can be taught in a 
logical branching sequence. 

- Various types of progr9.mmed instruction books that, perhaps 
with tne aid of a para-professional, can give drill-skill 
type instruction at less cost than using a computer terminal. 

- Conventional textbooks, workbooks, material for getting child- 
ren started on various xinits of experiment, etc. 

As in School Two, subject matter which would be taught these children in 
four areas: Language, Number Studies, Social Studies, and Natural Studies. 

The School Day 

Let us assume a school day, exclusive of lunch time, of six hoiirs 
(360 minutes) al"chough it is reasonable to make it possible for interested 
students to stay longer for work at a computer console, etc. The school 
concentrates on giving students the required common educational experience 
in the morning and individualized instruction in the afternoon. Standard 
curricul-um topics are covered in the afternoon also, but with a more in- 
dividualized approach. As in School Two, the chief instructional material 
in the lecture mode for each subject is given twice weekly. Por example 
on Monday and Wednesday mornings there are Language and Social Studies 
presentations, each lasting 85 minutes and consisting of a televised lec- 
ture (probably produced beyond the school district for the most part but 
with a school district originating component as well) of 45 minutes, a 
ten minute break, and follow-up discussion sessions of 30 minutes conducted 
by a senior or staff teacher (perhaps the master teacher or teacher Intern 
sometimes). The same would take place for Mathematics and Natural Science 
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on Tuesday and Thursday* On Friday, the teachers use the time for what- 
ever they wish, review, examinations, discussions, etc. 

Having uised half the day for structured cognitive pursuits, this 
leaves the other half, or 180 ninutes, to be used as desired, including 
individually tailored instruction. This could include discussion groups 
of various sizes, independent work with computer console or audio-* 
cassettes, discussions with teachers for counselling purposes, independent 
study, or visits to facilities sucn as factories and museums, off the 
school canpus. It would also (presunably) include some time in open- 
classroom type activities. The main problem encountered for this type of 
activity is how to keep control, i.e., how does the staff insure that the 
various tasks being undertaken by the children are all reasonably produc- 
tive? This control problem would not be easy to resolve, but the solution 
is probably to insure a low ratio of children to adults. One way to go 
about it would be to have the first hour of the afternoon broken into six 
classes of 2p children each (or five of JO each). The children could be 
grouped by type of interest perhaps. During this hour there is an open 
classroom type activity where the teacher in charge works to find out 
which kinds of activities are indicated for the rest of the afternoon ac- 
cording to the wishes of the children and reconmiendations of the coxinsel- 
lors. The last two hours o^ the day are then taken up by all the different 
kinds of activity mentioned above. Since there are six para-professionals 
as well as six teachers, it should be possible for sorae adult to keep 
track of and direct each individual child during this period without any 
loss of control. 

D. School Four: Fart of the School Day Not In School 

There is a final possibility which would at the same time achieve 
the synthesis discussed above, reduced costs, and increased quality. It 
involves a larger departure from American tradition and therefore may not 
obtain recognition because of other societal constraints. It would entail 
receiving instruction in the home part of the day with television (psrhaps 
with two-way audio capability) and using ordinary telephone lines for inter-^ 
action with computer capabilities • One third to one-half of instruction 
could take place in the home in this manner. The part of the day spent in 
the school building could include counselling, small seminars ^ and other 
individualized modes as well as standard lecture-discussion classes* 

The societal constraint which will inhibit such an instructional 
strategy is of course the demonstrated demand of parents that their child- 
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ren from age 6 to 1? be out of both house and street ducing the hours 
from 8 a#ia« to 4 p.in# five days weekly and otherwise accounted for. If 
this constrsdnt is ever breached, such configurations will be feasible^ 
In any case the method has obvious potential for adult instruction. 



III. RESOimOE COSTS IN THE K)UR FUTURE SCHOOLS 

Let us t\xvn now to consideration of likely cost ramifications for 
the various resources required by the four alternative schools discussed 
above. For the two schools which do not require much educational tech- 
nology this is not very difficult, but cost patterns in those having sub- 
stantial media use are not quite as obvious • Fortunately, there is some 
helpful recent work on costs in educational technology which are quite 
helpful. 

Costs of present practices are merely descriptive statistics. Other 
staffing costs in this section will be developed hypothetically on the 
basis of the types of skills which I consider necessa3?y and my own percep- 
tion of what remuneration such skill combinations command in present day 
U.S. labor markets. An attempt is made to abstract from fixed building 
costs which are common to all methods* When additional space and 
equipment needs are indicated by one particular mode, however, they are 
included* Cost estimates have been designed to be, if anything, somewhat 
high, since the conservative path is the better one for such speculative 
ventures. 

A. For Comparison: The Traditional School of the Present 

Education Teaching Systems, a school research firm, has made a care- 
ful study of educational costs by function. The original costs are two 
years old and therefore I am inflating them by 10 per cent and rounding 
off to the nearest meaningful number. The important ones for our purposes 
are (per pupil per year): 

Teacher $^00 

Classroom 120 

Principal and Staff 90 

School District Administrative 50 

TOTAL 5i540 

We will ignore other inputs such as cafeteria, transportation, etc* 
which would normally add perhaps another $200 per pupil* These are assumed 
, identical, no matter what the mode or else specific notice will be taken. 
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B, Adapted (Traditional Schools 



The adapted traditional elenentary school is assumed to be difxerpni: 
from the present day school in only tiiree ways# They are: 

- i^'or a half day the pupil-teacher ratio is cut in half and a 
para-professional aid is added. The extra teacher is asswaed 
to have specialist training and therefore to earn $2,000 more 
per annum than regular classroom teachers. 

- An extra facility is needed for every two classes (since one 
can use it in the a.m. and one in the p.m.). I assume thio 
extra facility only needs to be half the si2e of a regular 
classroom. 

- Perhaps sone additional supervision by the principal is 
necessary to insure cooperation between the two teachers 
involved with each set of children. 

Costs per pupil of these changes (assmning 28 children per class) are: 

Additional Cost (Per Pupil Per Year) 



♦ Salary is figured at 85«50 per hour for a 180 school day year. 

*'This figure was also cross checked with calculatiions using school 
building data and square footage requirements. The alternative method 
yielded a figure of about $50 p^"^ pupil per year. 



Additional Teacher 
Para-professionals * 
Principal and Staff 



$215 
135 
50 



Additional Classroom Space 



60 
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TAHLE 1 

SuiM.'ary of Instructional Costs and Staffing 
Reauiz-effients, Four Instructional Alternatives 
(Per 1,000 Students) 

I. qnt^vftntional School 

A. Primary School - ^ 

56.6 Teachers «56o,00C/ 

B. Secondary School 

28.5 Teachers S^'nnn 

6 Counsellors _,X„*~.riH 

TOTAL 5557, UUU 

II. Adapted Convention al School 

A. Primary OOO 

56.2 Teachers *?fn'nnn 

18.1 Specialists fiA'nnn 

Additional Facilities ^n'nno 

Additional Principal & Staff J^^ln^,^^ 

TOTAL »66y,UUU 

B. Secondary ..^^^ „„p 

^.0 Teachers *^n'nnS 

5 Counsellors In 'mo 

Additional Facilities fn'nrr 

Additional Principal & Staff Jt^<?^An/( 

TOTAL 5610,000 

III. Differentj »^*^fi Rtaff School 

6.66 Master Teachers 'nlo'oZn 

15.52 Senior Teachers n<X'5^o 

15.52 Staff Teachers il'oor 

6.66 Intern Teachers noQ'^^n 

6.66 Resource Teachers M'' j^x 

45.52 Total Accredited tJ496 ,«:;£;u 

19.98 Para-professionals 

Additional Facilities tn'nnn 

Additional Principal & Staff aJgHvv 

TOTAL 8662, liW- 

IV. . Dif ferentiated Staff With TechnoloCT 

Master Teachers « 8? , 560 

8.52 Senior Teachers ^P'iin 

16.64 Staff Teachers lo'A^n 

4.16 Intern Teachers •jnrTfe-'TO 

35.25 Total Accredited W5,920 

16.64 Para-professionals on'itn 

1.59 Administrators iiu,a>u 
Additional Remuneration, 

Principals „ '*a^a 

TOTAL Staffing Costs S518,ouu 

Additional Classroom Facilities onn'nnn 

"^^^^ TOTAL f77^ 

If two fewer staff teachers per team ^^^^ iM'^ 



Note: Since the figures in this table pertain to l^pothetical constructs, 

should be interpreted only as approximations which serve as useful 
guides to our thinking. This is vrue with the figures in Tables 2-5 also. 
If the reader has other ideas concerning the design of future schools, 
he should be able to adjust the figures for one of the four schools accord- 
ingly # 
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TABLE 2 

Stiimnary of Additional Costs Beyond Those of Present 
Conventional Schools, Three Instructional Alternatives 
That Include Individualized Instruction, For 
One Million Children 



Type of School 

Adapted Conventional 
A. Primary 
B# Secondary 

Differentiated Staff 

Differentiated Staff 
Technology Using 
km Normal 

B» With two fewer staff teachers per team 



Additional Cost (ft) 

303,000,000 
303,000,00c 
244,000,000 

326,000,000 



412,000,000 
328,000,000 



TABLE 3 

Summary of Staffing Needs ^ 
Four Instructional Alternatives, 
Pour One Million Children 



Type of School 
Present Conventional 

Adapted Conventional 

A. T^imary 

B. Secondary 

Differentiated Staff 

Differentiated Staff 

Technology Using* Normal 

With two fewer staff 
teachers per team 



Accredited 
35 ,600 

54^300 
51,000 

46,600 

35,300 
25,000 



Non-Accredited 



20,000 

16,600 
16,600 



♦Also 1,400 school administrators. 
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TABLE ^ 

Total Wage Bill For Instructors, 
Jour Instructional Alternatives, 
For One Million Children 



Type of School 



Present Conventional 

Adapted Conventional 

Differentiated Staff 

Accredited 
Kon-Ac c re di t ed 

TOTAL 
Differentiated Staff 

Technolocy Usins 

A. Normal 

Accredited 
Non-Ac ciedi ted* 

TOTAL 

B. Two Less Staff Teachers Per Te«:n 

Accredited 
Non-Acer edi t ed * 

TOTAL 

♦Includes Administrators, 



Total Wa^^es ($)_ 

562,000,000 
;?50,000,000 



496,000,000 
76,000^000 

572,000,000 



434,000,000 
84,000,000 

518,000^000 



351,000,000 
84,000^000 

435,000,000 



TABLE 5 

Estimated Salaries For Accredited 
Teachers, Four Instructional Alternatives, 
With 5, 10, and 20 Years Experience 



T ype of School 
Present Conventional 
Adapted Conventional* 
Differentiated Staff 
Differentiated Staff 
Technology Using 



5 Years 
Experience 

» 8,500 

9,100 

9,000 

10,000 



10 Years 
Experience 

$10,000 

10,600 

10,500 

15,000 



20 Years 
ibcperience 

$12,000 

12,600 

12,000 

16,000 



*The higher salaries in adapted conventional over present conventional 
reflects the greater use of specialists only* Salaries for non- 
specialists would stay the same. 
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This could be reduced considerably by increasing the overall teacher- 
pupil ratio in the school, which should not be objectionable given the 
intensive help each teacher now receives during half the school day. In- 
creasing the ratio 10 per cent would recapture about $80 of this addition- 
al expenditure for a new increase of $560 • Total instructional expendi- 
ture then increases from $640 to $1,000 per pupil per year. 

The adapted secondary school would be somewhat more costly because 
part of the day being replaced would include study and gymnasium periods, 
where student teacher ratios of 100:1 are often maintained. Assuming the 
present high school student averages 1.5 study and gyinnasiuiD periods per 
day, the additional yearly cost per pupil would be as follows: 



Differentiated staffing plans would place management responsibilities 
on the principal, master teacher, and senior teacher which are greater than 
those required presently from the classroom teacher and therefore it seems 
reasonable to expect these people to be paid accordingly. Therefore I 
assume annual salaries which are higher than those given by the firm of 
Cresap, McOormick. and Paget in their report to the President's Commission 
on School Financed- 

For School Two then, I assujne the following personnel and costs for 
450 pupils. (See next page) 



(1) Irfhile the CMP estimates were apparently based upon actual practice 
and therefore deserve a considerable measure of credence, it does not 
seem reasonable that a master teacher's salary is only equal to that 
of an average classroom teacher. 



Teacher 
Psychologist 
Classrooms 
Principal & Staff 




$200 
120 
60 



TOTAL 



C. 



Differentiated Staffinfr 
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Personnel 



Salary 



Cost 



Three Teaching Teams Comprising: 

1 Master Teacher $1^,000 SIJ.OOO 

Senior Teachers 12,000 ^^,uuu 



2 Senior Teachers a'nnn 18 000 

2 Staff Teachers 9.000 18,U0O 

1 Intern Teacher %aOO ii 400 

3 Para-professional Aides 5,800 



Times 5: 221,700 

5 Resource Teachers 12,000 56,000 

Additional Principal and Staff ^A?'$aa 

TOTAL 271, ^iuu 

Per Pupil $ 603 

The indicated total instructional cost is not much more than many conven- 
tional programs today. 

D. Differentiated Staffing With T echnology 

AS we indicated above, the smooth functioning of a school system 
which used considerable non-human instructional resources would require 
personnel with considerable management ability. The following are the 
salary schedules I visualize for School Three. 

Annual 

Personnel Average Salary 

Principal »24,000 $22 , 000-$26 , 000 

^- ftit^ 000 $12,000-$18,000 

School Administration »15,000 »-^'^f * ' 

«?i 000 $18,000-$24,000 

Master Teacher »«£l,ooo « , * 

; . m • «16 000 $12,000-«20,000 

Senior Teaouer »i.o,uuj " ' 

n, , ftlO 000 $ 8,000-$l2,000 

Staff Teacher »iu,uuu « , 

« 6 ==00 « 6,000-$ 7,000 

Intern Teacher » b,i?uu » » 

Para-professional iUfo'^ler hour) 

In a school which uses media extensively, it would probably be pre- 
ferable that administrative units be somewhat larger and therefore the 
following staffing plan assumes that each master teacher is responsible 
for 240 students. A fairly rich staffing arrangement for such a group 

would be: ^^^^^ Teacher 1 Intern Teacher 

2 Senior Teachers 4 Para-professxonals 

4 StSf Teachers (Full-Time Equivalent) 
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The lar^c^^i^^t ataff ing bottleneck in School Three is the necessity for 
an accredited person to Lieet daily with a sir.all gi^oup of children (JO in 
our exar.ple) for open clasaroon instruction and the planning of individual- 
±2 d activities. The staffing arrangement just given would allow these 
classes to meet all at the same time. With better schedulinf^ this would 
not be necessary and it would be possible to get by with one or two fewer 
staff teachers. Adding charges for principal, adr.inistrator , and adminis- 
trative staff (assuming a school of 720 children) we arrive at a per pupil 
cost of 856p per year. With two fewer staff teachers the cost would be 
848^. To t;hi3 ir^ust still be added the cost of instructional technology. 
Capital Costs 

We have a recently completed manuscript by Hayman and Levin which 
carefully reviews the costs of educational technology as they appear at 
this time. We should renejiber in thinking about the future that addition- 
al impr overrents and further economies of scale in all these areas will 
r;ean that we can be reasonably certain that there will be no increase in 
costs of these resources over the next decade or two, unlike teacher costs 
which will probably drift upwards considerably over that time period. 
This is especially true with con:puter hardware and software, which should 
decrease in cost (per \mit of output) over the next two decades. 

^he figures on the following page are based directly upon the Hayman 
and I^vin estimates, which are quite adequate for our purposes. Since th^ 
main purpose of this paper is to deal with staffing costs, detailed mater- 
ial, some of which gets somewhat tedious, is not included. 

Hi^;h School 

The preceding example has been concerned with the elementary school 
level. However, I see one of its virtues as being easily adaptable to 
other levels. The para-professional would not be necessary, perhaps, but 
■Che other staff requirements are reasonably similar to the elementary 
scnool example. Technology requirements different from those just giverf 
are more difficult to foresee. We will use the $200 figure for high school 
as well, although it nay be somewhat on the low side. 
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Instructional Television, 90 minutes per day for 150 children, 
meeting in four groups » assuming the existence of at least 
several dozen sEiall groups in the viewing area* 

Software 
(.15 per student viewing hour) 

Per student per year * p^*^^ 

Production 

($.07 per student viewing hour) ' nti 

Per student per year x':?^^^: 

Reception 
(S.IO per student viewing hour) 

Per STJudent per year — £isSii 

Total, ITV, per student per year ^ 69*12 

Computer Terminal Costs > 
($•40 per student use hour) 

Per studern; per year ^ x^f .*fu 

Audio Cassettes, etc. 
Per student per year 25,00 



20.00 



Programmed Instruction Materials, etc# 
Per student per year 

Total, Technology 128.52 

(Rounded) ^^O.OO 

6G 00 

Additional Classroom Space ^ - 

GRAND TOTAL 8190.00 

It would seem reasonable to expect that technology costs, once 
the first time costs have been paid, would be in the area of 
8200 per student per year. 

E. School Four 

LitLle need, to be aaid aboub uhe costs oi' ochool i?our. Obviouoly, 
if one-thii-d of the school da;, could be transferred to the pupils' own hone, 
then approxirarelT one-third of the instr,,ccion (but noi; niana.-erent) cost 
would be saved. On the otl-.er hand iU r.ay be nececsary for the school t:o 
r^ive the parents of children a yearly stipend to cover some of the costs 
of specialized equipment. 

IV. IMPLICATIONS OF THE SCH00I5 UPON FUTUBE COSTS AHD STAFFING 

fable 1 s-ai.-arizes the staj'f in,^, erA cost re.auire'.-.er.ts coiaparin^- the 
present day conventional school and three innovative schools. 'L-ie xourth 
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school, where students stay hone part of the day, is not analyzed because 
we know very little concerning any home equipment costs and also because 
It would only involve a percentage redxjction in the costs of the technology 
usmp: school. All three schools whi-h include individualization involve 
a fairly sizable increase in expenditure but the differences in cost be- 
tween the three future schools theruSelves are not sizable. In exaaininc 
Table 1, it should be recalleo that the cost ri-ures for convenbional 
schools are for instruction only, and therefore it is not fair to conpare 
the costs for present schools and those given for the three future schools 
in percentage terms. 

An idea of the brc cost and staffing ramifications of the schools 
described in this paper c . 3 obtained from Tables 2 and 3 which are pre- 
sented on the basis of the needs of one million school children. In Table 
2, if the last six zeros are dropped from the figures, the reader will 
have the additional expenditure per pupil per year which each school would 
cost, r from $244 to $412. Perhaps tt niight be safe to say that the 

nation - .a include a quality individual i:.ed instrucricn aspect to its 
education at a cost of around S3OO per pupil. If half as r.uch were done, 
at SI30 per pupil, the resu?ts may still be quite worthwhile. Since dif- 
ferentiated staffing plans are nore flexible but require a certain cost 
threshhold, it is quite likely that plans involving very large changes 
would allow for ruuch greater future efficiency if they involved differ- 
entiated staffjnc. 

In terns of staffing (Table 3), the nurjber of accreaited teachers 
&oes up subst;antially in both the adapced-conventional and differentiated- 
non-cechnological plans and these alternatives would undoubtedly be quite 
popular with teacher groups. However, it should be noted that technology 
alternative A would require onl^^ a nine per cent reduction in requirements 
for certified staff. 

Table 4 presents the total instructional wage bill for each alterna- 
tive. As we misht expect the wage bill for the technolosjy-usiixg schools 
is less than either of the other schools with individualization included, 
although it should also be noted vhat the technology-using school still 
requires a larger sur. for accredited teacher salaries than under present 
practice using one staffing ass-ar.ption. Even with the more modest staff- 
ing plan, the wage bill is almost as great. Thus, while technology- 
using strategies would require fewer teachers, the remaining ones would 
be treated to a better standard of living, ihis is also made clear by 
the rough estimates ; =ven in Table 5 for salary levels based on the 
reasoning given for staff requirements given in the discussion of the 
schools above. 
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JTiTDIVIDUAlIZAilON OF INSTRUCTION MD EDUOAIIONAL REK)RM AHB OEITIOISM 

That individualization of instruction seems to be implied by an al- 
aost preponderant amount of educational criticism and innovation seems to 
be almost beyond question, but in this brief appendix let me present some 
substantiation taken from what I consider to be quite typickl educational 
criticism and also innovation. 

1. Educational Heform as Sureties -ed by the Critics 

There is, especially in Americi , a considerable and growing body of 
literature by critics who have been a part of American schools and who 
have found r.uch wrong with them. These writers use what has been termed, 
in a review of educational research partly written by the author, the ex- 
periential approach, which "states in effect that the most important thing 
about schooling is the way in which school experiences affect ijudents' 
lives and self -concepts , both while bhey are students and for the rest 
of their lives. "^■'•^ Averch et al go on to show that to these critics 
such things as school procedures are essentially irrelevant unless they 
affect students' self -concept , teacher-student and student-student trans- 
actions, and attitudes towards social institutions that students develop. 
Quite obviously, when we discuss such things as student self -concept , 
relations by students to their teachers and other students, and the atti- 
tudes of students to social institutions, we have gone a long way from 
treating soudents as one of a group and are obviously thinking of each as 
an individual. 

As we discussed in the text, there is a strain in most of the criti- 
cism asainsfc the need for great learning conformity of cognitive skills. 
Almost anywhere one looks in the critical literature one can find this 
type 0- criticism. For example, one of our more respected critics, 
Priedenberg, notes that society and the traditional school: 

"firmly and sincerely believes that people should cooperate 
with ti-^.lT immediate social order, and that people who don't 
are troublewakers who cone to a deservedly bad end. They are 
genuinely suspicious of, and hostile to, people who insist on 
their own privacy and dignity against group demands. They are 



(1) Averch etal, (2, p. 126). 



conviiiced that strong feelings and loyalties are hazardous, 
and that it is not merely unwise but wrong to allow such - 
conunitments to jeopax'dize one's future chajxes, "^''"^ 

Another writer, Henry, puts this even nore strongly: 

"the function of education has never been to free the mind 
and the spirit of nan, but to bind them; and to the end that 
the niind and spirit of his chxlC an should never escape Homo 
sapiens has employed praise, rio -ule , admonition, accusation, 
mutilation, and even torture to chain them to the culture 
pai;tern ... Conteuporary American educators think they want 
creative children, yet iv is an open question as to what they 
expect these children to create. And certainly the classrooms — 
from kindergarten to graduate school — in which they expect it 
to happen, are not crucibles of creative activity and thought 
Jb'ron the endless pathetic 'creative hours' of kindergarten to 
zhe moiit abstruse problems in sociology and anthropology, the 
function of education is to prevent the truly creative intellect 



And, Herndon: 

"As long as you can threaten people, you can't tell whether 
or not they really want to do what you are proposing that 
they do."^^^ 

Holt : 

"Almost all children are bored in school very little in 
school is exciting or meaningful even to the upper middle class 
child; why should it be so for some children? Why, that is, 
unless we begin where schools hardly evsr do begin, by recog-»^ 
nizing that the daily lives of these children are the most real 
and meaningful and indeed the only real and meaningful things 
they know."^^^ 

And Kohl: 

"As far as (teachers and supervisors) are concerned the content 
of the curriculum has mandated by a Board of Education or a 
curriculum committee, and it is the teacher's role to follow the 
curriculum. A good teacher like a good soldier, is one who 
obeys orders, "^^^ 




(1) Fricdenberc, (6, p. 11). 

(2) Henry, (S, p. 286). 
(5) Herndon, (9» p* 98). 



(4) Holt, (10, p. 68). 

(5) Kohl, (14, p. 89). 
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The central criticism in the quotations just given obviously seems 
to be that society and schools are forcing students to study material 
that is chosen by others, and neither they nor their parents directly have 
any particii/ation in the choice and not only is the choice made by others, 
it is,, often a very poor choice. 

It is obvious also what the reformers are after when we read so&e of 
their prescriptions for education. (Althouch they are notoriously dis- 
parate in their : ore concrete recomriendations. ) As Averch et ^ state, 
r.uch of this centers upon the concept that has come to be known as the 
"open classroor." in which the student is allowed to investigate and dis- 
cover for himself the things he wants to learn.(2, p. 140) An excellent 
diacussion of open classrooms is Sussn;an. (18) Open classrooms that are 
successful have struct\ire which is introduced unobtrusively but where it 
is possible for students to pursue their own interests as long as they 
obrain a n;inis.uii. grasp of required Material. Many writers have taken more 
extre::.e stands, and argued against compulsory school of any kind. The 
:;.ost famous is Illich (12), but even Friedenberg can be found in this 
category. While there does not seem to be much agreement on the exact 
way schooling should be structured in the future, most of these writers 
discuss individualization to the interests of the students and open class- 
roor types of concepts. Examples are Silberman, Kohl, Holt, Friedenberg, 
and -any others (17, 14, 10, 6). Fsny of these instructors have partici- 
pated in teaching situations, often with supposedly "disadvantaged" child- 
ren in which they have succeeded in getting the children interested in 
school work through writing of themes, preparing class newspapers, using 
tape recorders, etc. In at least one case, that of Kozol, the apparent 
success of the individual teacher was accompanied by dismissal by his 
school district.* 

Individualization is a thece often mentioned in the very fine survey 
of educational futures done by Educational Inquiry(5). 'in their discussion 
of schools in the l98G«s they conclude that the directions for educational 
goals of the 1970 's are: 

1. An increase, in goals emphasizing the development of the individual 

and non-cognitive domain. 

2. A contiTxued emphasis upon goals emphasizing the subdect matter 
orientation of schools. 

5. Some attention being paid to the examination of the problems of 
society and mankind as goals of the schc 1 (5, "Education in 1980", p. 15). 



•Kozol, (15). 
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It should be added here that much of the material in the text of 
this paper was indirectly influenced by the Educational Inquiry report 
and is, I think, not inconsistent with the trends they identify, 

(2) Lnplications Prom Innovative Practices 

We have, of course, had a considerable experience nov/ with innovative 
schools in America, although very few of these have been inside the public 
sector itself. Almost all of these in opinion include individualiza- 
tion of instruction as one of the main forces in their approach. The only 
other major recurring theme I seem to find besides individualization is 
flexible staffing. The latter is of course also prominently used in the 
school scenarios constructed in this paper. 

One idea that has been tried in experimental form in a number of 
places in the past few years has been that of performance contracting- 
In performance contracting a private firm is given a contract to raise 
the reading or arithmetic performance (usually) of children from disadvan- 
taged backgrounds with payment reserved for the instances in which the 
children achieve beyond a certain minimum. As the Rand Corporation 
studies of one set of these experiments show (5), almost every contractor 
has included diagnosis of individual learning aptitudes and problems in 
his regimen. 

There is also some experimentation within the public sector with the 
open schools concept* This is enpecially true in the State of North 
Dakota. While I have not seen any reports giving thorough evaluations of 
the North Dakota experience, it would appear that a key feat\ire of the 
instruction is that students are allowed to follow their own interests 
part of the day in certain parts of their school work. This activity is 
then especially connected to writing activities. 

One of the better discussions of innovations in schools that I have 
seen is that by Sussmann for the OEGD. Again, I think a careful reading 
of the innovations Sussmann discusses all lead one in the direction of 
individualization of instruction. Sussmann herself seems to indicate this 
in surjnarizing the Newport, Illinois, High School modulair scheduling in- 
novation when she concludes: "The heart of the Newport innovation goes 
back to the main thesis of this paper: the objective is to give students 
more autonomy and to change as far as possible in a non-authoritarian 
direct ion"(18). Indeed, the modul. schedule for the Newport High School 
is, according to Sussmann, sometimes called an "individualized flexible 
schedtile. " 

Another innovational high school discussed by Sussmann is the Walt 
Whitman Middle School (18). Here the innovation is a team-teaching 
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staffing approacn which in itself probably does not demand individualiza- 
tion of instruction. In this instance of innovation, utilization of 
specialized teacher skills seems to be the important thing. However, the 
flexibility of these types of arrangements, plus some of the examples 
given by Sussmann (students producing television shows) leads one to sus- 
pect that there is much more individualization of instruction in this 
school than in most traditional schools. 

In most of the other programs discussed by Sussirann, the individuali- 
zation of instruction is a central goal. For example, in the continuous 
learning prograni in Hewton, Massachusetts, the students within limits 
select the curriculum they will follow and agree to fulfilling their own 
objectives having agreed to specifically stated goals. There are House 
Advisers who have frequent conferences with individual students and the 
student is allowed an hour of unscheduled time each day for participating 
in a nuirtber of activities, including consultations, library work, or pur- 
suing individual interests at a resource laboratory. Incidentally, from 
this Newton Junior High School we have one of the few sets of believable 
cognitive test results for an innovative school, and these show that there 
were statistically significant differences in favor of the GtP students. ^ 
Susssann also gives other exar.ples of open education type schools, all of 
which have as their goals considerable individualization of instruction, 
but, it should be carefully noted, not all of which were uniformly success- 
ful. 

Sussmann ends her paper on a somewhat pessimistic note. She feels 
that because of the additional hard work (and it is hard work) involved 
ixi true open classroom and individualized type instruction, major changes 
in society and schools will be required to have this kind of instruction 
on an ongoing basis. Perhaps this is correct;' ir so, the part of the 
schools designed in the main part of this paper which has to do with in- 
dividualization would have to be deleted. This could be easily done in 
any of the schools as indicated in the text. But as I stated above, I 
feel that there are reasons why &ome modification of American schools in 
the next decade or two will be forthcoming. Admittedly, the change may 
not be as great as that designed into the alternative schools in this 
paper. The crystal ball has not yet become one of the dependable tools 
of science. 
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